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ABSTBACO: 

The purpose of this stiifiy was to investigate whether 
or not infants Mho h^fl experienced aiff^iant typos of 
naturally-pqcurringf significant s^paraLtions fiom an attaclmant 
figure laaring the fiist year ot life aiffarad xa their respoiia@ to 
saparatios at 12 months of age, Thirty^three 12-aonth-^old Caucasian 
infants from aiddle qXqlSBp iistact faElli^s Mere diyid^d into thre^ 
groups oil the basis of the frsgnency/duxation patterniiig of brief ^ 
nontraufflatic separations from th^ aothei flaring their first year* one 
group of infa^t.^ had axperianced separation only when their parents 
left then occasionally *^ith a babysitter (as for an evening) i a 
secind group had exp^rieacefl one or two separations of relatively 
long duration C^ht^ parents nent on vacation) i a third group had 
experienced Jraquent regularly- acheaulea separations of ^hort 
duration (when sothars worked or attendea school) , Subjects^ response 
to separation from anfl reunion nith the roothex was assessed at 12 
iQonthE of age* No differences between groups in mean response «re 
found* The data suggest that brief separations frott a priniary 
attachmsnt figure naed not have deleterious effects if an infant is 
provided with high-*guali t j substitute care^ (Author/^S) 
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^ Patterning of Infants' Prior Separation Experience In 



Relation Later Separation Reactlonl " .'W^' 

NATIONAL I NITiruT^ Of 



Robert Kl^in atini, it points of viivvQ^opiNJONi 

I , - STfcTEO DO NOT NECESSA^IlV «6PRi. 

SiNT OFFICIAL NATIONAL iNSTlTUTiQr 

For thti past thirty years, since the publication ai Goldfarb's and 
Spita's studies of young children in institutions, there hag been wlde- 
spreed concern about the effects of separation upon early social and cog- 
tiltive dcvolopment. It la now recognized, as Yarrow (1964), Rutter (1972) 
and Bowlby (1973) have pointed out, that separation ts not a single vari- 
able. Both the immediate and long-term behavioral corralates of sepai-atlun 
experiences vary depending upon many different factors, including character- 
istics of the 'hild and che quality of prior relationships as veil as the 
circumstances coincident with and following the separatlnn. Nonetheless, it 
is now well documented f.hat young children are stTessed by trautnatic or 
prolonged separation from an attachment figure, particuliarly if the separa- 
tier occurs bett,-ien the aies of six months and five yea?s. During separa- 
tion, a sireable proporcion of children display a progresiave reaction of, 
flrist, protest, second, apathy, and, fi'.nally, detacitment. furthermore, after 
being reunited with their families many children display clisturbances in func- 
tloiilng for varying oerlods ot time, including a decreased abtllty to tol- 
erate subsequent separations. These findings have basn broadly and rather 
indlscrlminantly generullzed to separationr which are shorcer and less 
traumacic in nature, such as those that occur when a mother returns to work 
and leaves her baby with a substitute caregiver. However, there is very little 
experimental data specifically addressed to this latter Issue, and che data 
that exists Is contradlccory . Caldwell (1970), for example, found no 
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disturbances in mo ther^ liif ant atrachment in a group of tv^sive-nioTith-old day- 
care Infants, She evan suggasted that the daycare eKperlence may have facil- 
itated social relationships with pcrsoas other than the rnother. Blehar (1974) , 
on th© other hand, found a cor:-€lation between daycare fiKperienca and anxious 
atcachraent. She atcribuced this disturbance to the effects of frequent daily 
separations. Likewise, Moore (1969) found that babies ^?ho bad been regularly 
separat-ed befora two years of age displayed heightened deperidence on mother 
at siK years of age. Bowlby (1973), too, has cautioned thac even very brief 
separarions have some potential for harrn. It seems clear, particularly when 
one considers the increasing numbers of mothers of infants and very young 
children who are entering the wrU furce, that wo need additional research in 
this area. 

In the present study we were interested in whether or not infants who 
had aKperlenced different types of naturally-occurring, significant separa- 
tions during the first year of lire differed in their respoTiSB to separation 
at twelve months of age. By way of contr.igtlng these babies' eKperience 
with that of children in hospitals or residential nurseries, we would char- 
acterise all of their separations as ison-^traumatic in nature. 

The sample consisted of 33 twelve-mpnth old Caucasian infants frorn 
middle-class, Intacc families seen in a larger study of attachment behavior. 
Thase Infants were divided into three groups on the basis of the frequency/ 
duration patterning of separacions from mother during the first year (See 
Table 1), 

The first group, the Tninimally-separated group, contained eighteen 
babies. The only type of separation that these babies had e><perlenced was 
when the parents had left them with an occasional babysitter as, for eMmple, 
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, Vhen they went out in th© evening. The s^^cond group, the Inf requrint ly-sepa-- 
yated group, c-ontalned umm infants, Thet^e oabies bad eKperlence/^ one or 
two m^.^arutlow of r^slatlv^Gly long duration, kll .jf these separatinns had 
occurred wjien the pnrents vent on vacatioTi. They averaged five coasf^mtlv^e 
days in length* with 3 raage from fifteen hourp. tro twelve davs . itll of 
the sepatacions involved at least one nigiit spent nwav from tae parents, 
the third groups the f requently-^scpflrated group, concainRd eight infaiics* 
These babies had eKptrieticed r egu larly^scheduled freqU'Snt separations c^f 
short duration^ Most of the separacion.^ occurred because the irfant's 
motaer was working or going to school. Over tho course of the first ye^r^ 
this third group had been separated an average of 139 times for an average 
of five and otia half hours each time. All of thein had been separated at 
least two and usually fiva times a week for at least eight consecutivG 
vaeks. rhere were no overnisht separatloTis. The habits in the inf requently-" 
and frequently--separated groups had, like the rdniTnally-separated group, 
also been left with Gccastoiial habysittars. Por that reason, the tniniinally-- 
separated group can he considered to hm a control-group. 

These three groups of babies were coiripaTed on four rneasureB of xesponse 
to separation and mix measures of response to reunion with the mother* All 
of the raeasures were obt^o^ned during a maternal interview and a short staged 
sefaration seqL^ence In our laboratory vhen the baby was twelve months of age* 
Following their arrlTdl in our playrpom? the inDther was interviewed for ap- 
proximately thirty mlnutos with respect to various aspects of the baby^s 
social experience during Che first year* The baby was present during the 
InteTview and was free to play i^lth m array of toys on the floor, Iminediately 
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following the inCerview, nipther U£t the bnby in the playroom with the inter- 
viever» closing the door behind her as she went. Three minutes later, she 
returned, greeting the baby in a natural fashion as she canie in the door. 
During cho separatior, the intervlewt^r attGmpced to console the baby if he 
was dlscre^sed and attemptid to initiafe mutual play with the toys. The 
entire session was videotaped and, at a latter time, the baby's behavior was 
Scored by tridependent observers using behavior scales adapted from those 
ustd by Ainsworth in her Strange Situation. Two of the dependent variables, 
% of sapafations from mother during the twelfth ponth accompanied by baby 
distress #nd % of reunions with mother during the twelfth month accompanied 
by a positive greeting froin the infant were derived from the Interview data. 
The remairiirig dependent variables were measures of the baby's response to 
tha laboratory separation. They included his reartian to the interviewer 
during mother's absence, the amount of distress at separation and reunion, 
and greeting and proKimilty-proniO ting and maintaining responses to mother 
upon her return* 

Resulcs of the data an^ilysis are presented In Table 2. Using analysis 
of variance^ wa found no significant differences in means among the three 
groups on my of the ten dapendent variables. However, for eight of tha 
variables, the variances for the Inf requently^separated group were smaller 
than for the other two groups. Using Bartlett'g test for homogeneity of 
variance, found that in the cage of two of these variables. Duration of 
Plstres^ during the laboratory separation and Duration of Distress during the 
laboratory reunion, variances were significantly smaller at the ,01 level or 
beyand. That is, as a group, babies who had been previously separated once 
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or twice for a ralatlvely long period of time reacted more homogeneously 
to separation at twelve rnonths of aga than did the other two groups. These 
babies showed little, If any, distress at separation. In contrast, nhe 
responses of infants in the other two groups ranged from no distress to so 
Duch distress that the laboratory procedu.^3 had to be term:^nated early. 

Tn view ol the fact that the separation histories of these three groups 
of babies werei clearly very different, our finding of no mean differences in 
response to separation at twelve months of age was surprising. One could 
predict that idfferences would be found < For example, with respect to fre- 
quency of separationss one might predict that repeated separations would 
represent a cumulative stress for the infant, particularly during the first 
year when the concept of the permanent object is being consolidated, and 
result in increased sensitivity to subsequent separations, Ainsworth (1973) 
fpund significant increases in both attachment behavior and distreas when 
she retested a group of one-year-old infants in her Strange Situation after 
a two-week interim pericd, Bowlby (1973) has suggested that any eKperience 
which leaves the child with the feeling that his attachment figure Is 
inaccessible to him can contribute to later anxiety. 

One could also predict a subsequent sensitivity to separation for the 
infrequently-separated group on the basis of the relatively long duration 
of their separations. In a study of wen children placed In a residential 
nursery for periods ranging from twelve days to twenty-one weeks, Heinicke 
& Westheimer (1966) found that half strongly protested subsequent separations 
for up to three months following reunion with mother* Schaffer (1958) found 
thats among infants fewen to twelve months of age who had been hospitalized 
for about two weeks, a reaction of excessive crying when subsequently 
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iefc by mother continued in some cases for as long as eighty days. 

Since there was reasonable basis for believing that differences among 
the groups might exist, how do we account for the fact that they did not? 
First j of course, it is possible that oiir brief laboratory separation 
situation was not stressful enough to elicit existing group differences 
In Siansitivity * However, this explanation seems utilikely In view of the 
fact that we obtained an appreciable range of i^esponsa on all of our 
dependent variablee. 

Another possibility is that it Is not how often or for how long a 
baby is left that is of critical importance, but where and with whom* 
Many writers have stressed the importance of fatnlliar surroundings and 
consistent caregivlng from a familiar figure in mitigating negative 
separation reactions. For this reason^ we took a closer look at the 
circufflstances surrounding the separations of the babies in the inf raquently»- 
and f requently'-separated groups (See Table 1)* 

All of the babies in both groups had been left in familiar settings, 
fiither their own home or that of the caregiver* The mean number of different 
caraglvers was very low for both groups. Only one Infant had been left 
with more than two different adults, whereas 67% o£ them had received all of 
their care from a single substitute cafeglvar. It appeared that. In all cases, 
the babies were cither familiar with their caregivers prior to being left with 
them or had ample opportunity to become well-acquainted. In the case of three 
babies, for eKample^ the father provided some or all of the substitute care, 
and for Geven babies ^ grandparents were caraglvers. Moore (1969) found that 
whixdren who had been left with relatives while parents vacationed showed 



U»U l..er dl.,„..„,,, ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ,.a„d.o.h«s 

cerne „f ca.e,i„i„,. „ ,,,, ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

><ut..r (1972, „„. ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

not ...o.ve ,l3,..pa.„ Of the a„noh™e« bo„.. u". in.e.es.tn, to sp.clate 
that the e.petle„e. of bohies left „,th relative. ™„y he particular!, effec- 
tive i„ sustaining the relationship „lth „ther dorlng her absence. Although 

avers already were or .cca.e attachment figures 1„ their c» right. Klnall,, 
onl. t„„ Of the infants, hoth In the frequently-separated group, „ere In the 
position Of having to share th, careglver-s attention with other children. 
In one „£ these cases, group eare had been replaced hy substitute car. In 
the babys o„ ho„e at the age of si. „„„ths because the parents felt that 
the baby had not h.en receiving enough individual attention. In this sen.e. 
the .Kperlenc. of our f re,uently-separated group „as not comparable to that 
of a daycare sample. 

Thus, overall. It Is clear that .ost of the sources of stress accompany- 
ing brief separations in Hospitals, residential nurseries, and perhaps even 
daycare centers-such as illness, family discord, abrupt discontinuities of 
care or the „ec«sity of adapting to strange features of the envlronment- 
»ere absent for the babies in our groups. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
separations occurring under .ore supportive conditions. Although „e cannot 
tell Which of these contextual dimensions „ere of the greatest influence, it 
.ee„. probable that most ar all contributed Jointly to optimism, thesa babies' 
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ejtperience* While we apprGclace the problems of Type II errors when dealing 
with vety small samples, our data do suggest that the separation experiences 
of our groups were all within "nortiial lltnits." That is, given nontrautnatlc 
circumstances and the thoughtful provision of substitute care the one-'year^ 
old human infant appears resilient enough iio tolerate a considerable range 
of mother-^inf ant separation. 

Further evidence that the e ircumstances surrounding a separation exper- 
ience can shape a baby^s response to it comes from our data on the group 
variancos* As mentioned earlier, the variances for our Inf requently-sep^- 
arated group were smaller than for the other two groups of many of Che depen-- 
dent variables. When we looked more closely at the experience of this group 
of babies, we found that the ccntext In which their separations had occurred 
was also very homogeneous for the group as a whole. Six of the seven babies 
had been left with their grandparen :s in the grandparents' home while parents 
vacationed* While it is true that these dimensions of care are almost totally 
confounded with frequency/duration patterning for this group, we feel that 
it is at least plausible to attribute the restricted variances to this comnim 
experience . 

In conclusion, our data offer support for the argument that brief separa- 
tions from a primary attachment figure need not have deleterious effects* They 
suggest that, within a surprisingly broad range of experlencej It is the qual- 
ity of substitute care that is Important rather than the shear frequency or 
duration of separatidnSp What is needed now Ig further work elucidating just 
which cpntextual variables are of particular importance. 
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Wa would like to suggest that on« potentially fruitful way of acaompliah- 

mg this would ba an interventionist approach. Efforts might be directed to- 
wards finding ways of halplng parents to arrange for quality substitute care 
and assessing the results of such efforts, rather than in trying to deter-^ 
mine the effects of such complex and heteroseneoua variables as either 
maternal employment or daycare per se. 
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ABSTEACT 

This dissertation study examined the hypothesis that 
kindergarten teachers in Hockville, Maryland^ perceive that they can 
identify children with potential or actual learning disabilities as 
effectively by informal observation techniques as by the use of the 
structured Haryland Systematic Teacher Observation Instrument 
(MSTOI) , A survey instrument was developed for the collection of 
data* Analyses were made of the information in the responses for 
freguency^ percentages^ and significant differences. The findings 
indicated that 95 percent of the teachers perceived themselves as 
competent to identify children with learning problems by informal 
observation. The study compared attitudes toward the effectiveness of 
the two methods of identification* A chi-sguare of 2 #53 was founds 
which was not significant at the *05 level of significance^ with 1 
degree of freedom, Thus^ the major hypothesis was supported. Analysis 
of related factors revealed perceptions of advantages and 
disadvantages of the two methods, it was recommended that resources 
be redirected toward delivery of services to children and that the 
structured observation instrument be revised. The document includes a 
review of literature related to learning problems and the role of the 
kindergarten teacher in diagnosis and remediation* Appendixed are 
materials and instruments used in the study^ an example of the 
chi^sguare analysis, and a selected bibliography. 
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The jDurpose the study was to determine the at":.!- 
tude£; of kindergarten teachers in Montgomery Coiinty, Roc 
ville, Maryland, toward two methods of identifying children 
with learning problems, 

The p^roblem was to ascertain if teachers perceived 
themselves to be competent in identifying children with 
learning problems by informal observation. 

The major hypothesis stated that teachers perceive 
that they can identify children with potential ^ or actual, 
learning disabilities as effectively by informal observa- 
tion techniques as by the use of the structured Maryland 
Systematic Teacher Observation Instrument (MSTOI). 

A survey instrument was developed for the collec- 
tion of data, Analyses were made of the information in 
the responses for frequency, percentages, and significant 
differences , 

TY\^ findings indicated that 95 percent of the 
teachers perceived themselves as being coirpetent to 
Identify children with learning problems by informal 
observation* The study compared attitudes toward the 
effectiveness of the two methods of identification. A 
Chi squarG of 2,53 was found, which was not significant 
at the ,05 level of significance, with 1 degree of 
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freedorn. Thus, the major hypothesis was supported. 
Analysis of related factors revealed perceptions of 
advantages and disadvantages of the two methods. 

It was recoinnicnded that time and money not be 
spent needlesaly on a task which teachers perceive that 
they can perform just as efrectively without the struc-- 
tured instrument (MSTOI). Instead, these resources 
should be applied to the delivery of effective services 
to the child with a learning problem. Another recommen-- 
dation was that the structured obsorvation instrument be 
drastically revised, and that the Maryland State Depart^ 
ment of Education seek other methods of complying with 
the state mandated requirement for universal screening 
of all entering kindergarten students. In addition, 
recommendations were made for further study. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



The failure of children to learn successfully in 
school Is a serious problem,' For a variety of reasons 
children are not realizing their potential to become com* 
patent in the reading^ writing, and mathematical skills 
required by society. 

An eminent authority in the field of learning 

problems, Katrina deHirsch, stated in 1966: 

One of today's major social problems is the 
enormous niimber of children who, as a result of 
severe reading, writing, and spelling disabili* 
ties, are unable to realize their educational 
and intellectual potentials. The incidence of 
reading difficulties has been reported to be as 
high as thirty percent of the school population. 
More conservative estimates put the figure be*- 
tween five and fifteen percent*! 

One teacher of first grade children found that the 

percentage rate for potential failures ^ using a version 

of deHirsch-s Predictive Index, varies from seventeen per^ 

cent in some schools to as high as seventy percent in 
2 

other schools. 



Katrina deHirsch, Jeanette Jansky , and William 
Langford, Predicting neadinR Failure (New York: Harper 
& Row Co*, 1966), p* xi, 

2 

Mary Lu Kost , Success or Failure Begins in the 
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Apparently, ragardlass of the cause, there are 
many children in the schools who have learnine prob- 
lems » 

Evidence of potential learning problems becomes 
obvious to the classroom teacher* Kost noted that the 
disabilities wave like red flags. ^ The teacher should 
therefore be in a good position to identify these chil- 
dren* However, Wickman, in a classic study in 1928, 
found that teachers tended to have biases which hindered 

them in accuratftly identifying children with learning 
2 

problems. Gradually, teachers' opinions were disre- 
garded on this matter. A host of practitioners of other 
disciplines rose to fill the gap and assume an active 
role in the identification of learning disabled children. 
These professions included neurologists, psyohologiata, 

3 

optometrists, ophthalmologists, and speech pathologistSi 
In addition, nutritionists, anthropologists, and socio- 
loglBts have all been Involved as experts in identifying 
some aspect of learning disabilities* 

The findings of recent research appear to put the 
classroom teacher again In the forefront when it comes 

Early School Years (Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas 
Publisher, 1972), p. 10. 

-Ibid, , p, 11. 
o 

E, H. Wlckman, Children/ s Behavior and Teachers' 
Attitudes (New York: Oxiord University Press, 1928). 

Selma Sapir and Ann NltEburg, eds,. Children with 
Learning Problems (New York: Drunner/Mazel , 1973), p, xv, 
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to identifying children with learning difficulties,^ How* 
ever, this new elevation of the teacher to a position of 
prominence in the matter of learning problem identifica'- 
tion appears to be accompanied by requirements for many 
time-consiiming procedures for clerical and computer prepa- 
ration of observational data. These include formalized 
structured instruments such as the one discussed in this 
study. 

Since teachers will be responsible for providing 
the basic input to the obrjervat ional program ^ it becomes 
important to ascertain their reactions to the new re-* 
quirements. For eKample, it is possible that teachers 
may consider the addition&l paper work worthwhile* They 
may infer from the institution of the program that In-^ 
creased help will be available for working with learning 
disabled children. On the other hand, they may consider 
the time spent on observational forms excessive and an 
interference with their regular teaching progrMi* Fur-- 
thermore, they may consider that they can perform the 
observational process just as well without resorting to 
tlme=- consuming , clerical forms . 

The recent introduction of a structured observa'- 
tional Instrument in the state of Maryland offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity to investigate these, and other 

^Thomas Evaul, Director, -'The Development and 
Validation of Screening Instruments for the Early Identic 
fication of Learning Disabilities'- {Merchantville , N,J.: 
Curriculum and Evaluation Consultants, n,d*)f P* 3. 
(Mimeographed* ) 
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pprceptions, in relation to structured, formalized ob- 
^'iervation for the identification of learning disabled 
children. 

This instrument, explained in greater detail in 
Chapter II of this paper, is the Maryland Systematic 
Teacher Observation Instrurnent , hereafter referred to 
as the MSTOI. (AppendiK D,) 

The situation provides a highly suitable juncture 
at which to elicit teachers* opinions of their expeota-* 
tlons of benefits from participation in the structured 
program* Additionally, before the structured instrument 
becomes inBtitutionaliaed, this may be the optimiiin moment 
to ascertain teacher perceptions on a number of related 
items ^ such as what kind of help they consider beneficial 
to learning disabled students. Finally, the basic in-- 
formation to be obtained is to determine teachers* per-^ 
ception of the usefulness of this instrument. 

Thus, a crystallization of the problem to be in* 
vestigated is mad©. 

Statement of the Problem 

The problem posed in this dissertation is whether 
teachers perceive that they can identify children with 
potential or actual learning disabilities as effectively 
by informal observational methods as by the structured 
formal techniques exemplified in the MSTOI, 
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The Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the study is to determine the atti- 
tudes of kindergarten teachers as they are expressed in 
terms of their confidence In their own competence in 
identifying children with learning problems. The study 
investigated the principal question posed in the state* 
ment of the probleni* Do teachers perceive that they can 
effectively identify children with potential or actual 
learning disabilities by using informal observation? 
Are these informal techniques as effective as the struc^ 
tured instrument, the MSTOI? The study conipared the 
teachers' attitudes toward the two methods. 

Related questions include teachers' perceptions 
of variables that contribute to their attitude toward 
the informal and structured methods. 

The questions investigated wer^: 

1. Do more teachers with over five years' kin aer-- 
garten teaching experience perceive that they are effec- 
tive in identifying children with learning disabilities 
by informal observation than do teachers with five years i 
or less, eKperience? 

2. Does teacher attitude toward the MSTOI change 
after the instrument is administered? 

3. Do teachers view the adoption of the MSTOI as 
an indication that special support will be available in 
dealing with children identified as having learning dis-* 
abilities? 

17 
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4* How i^uch class teaching time do teachers esti 
mate is required to administer the MSTOI? 

5. Do teachers believe, after the administratioji 
of the MSTOI, that the use of this structured device is 
a beneficial expenditure of time? 

6. Were teachers, in the past, reluctant to use 
their ekills in identifying definitely children with 
learning problems or potential learning problems? 

Research Hypotheses 

This dissertation was based on the following prln 
cipal hypothesis: Teachers perceive that they can iden-^ 
tify children with potential or actual learning disabili- 
ties as effectively by informal observational techniques 
as by the use of the structured MSTOI. 

Sub^hypotheses were: 

1, More of the experienced teachers ^ with' six 
years or more of kiadergarten teaching experience, per*- 
ceived that they were effectlvt. In identifyirig children 
with learning disabilities by informal observation tech-- 
niques than did the teachers with five years ^ or less, 
kindergarten teaching experience. 

2. Teachers viewed the use of the MSTOI in the 
same way after using the instrument as before using it* 

3* Teachers viewed the adoption of the MSTOI as 
an indication that special support would be available 
in dealing with children who had learning disabilities. 
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4, Teachers estimated that a week or mor© of 
teaching time was required to administer the MSTOI , 

5, Teachers considered class time ummd for 
the administration of the MSTOI as an Infringement 
on teaching time, 

6, Prior to the use of the structured instru- 
ment, the MSTOI, teachers were reluctant to identify 
definitely children with learning disabilities, for 

a variety of reasons. 

PefinitiQn of Terms 

The following definitions of terms, listed al^ 
phabetically , are applicable to this study: 

Aide: A teacher assistant who, under general 
supervision, performs a variety of tasks relating 
to the operation of the classroom or other instruc- 
tional area,^ 

Competence : The quality of being competent, 
(Competent: Having suitable or sufficient skilly 
knowledge, experience, and so forth, for some pur- 
pose . ) 

Confidence : A firm belief, trusty reliance; the 

^Monxgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md 
Personnel Directive, Job Description, 

2 

Laurence Urdang, ed.. Random House Dictionary 
of the Fngllsh Language, College ed, (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1968), p. 274, 
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fact of being or feeling certain, assurance; belief in 
one's own abilities.^ 

Dlagnostic-Pr > -script ive Services : A service to 
identify educational strengths and weaknesses through 
formal and Informal assessment procedures* Once learn'* 
It-S styles have been identified, the diagnostic^ 
pr4^f;eript Ive teacher will recommend teaching strate- 
gies and programs which have been found effective 

2 

through diagnostic teaching* 

Early Childhood : A reference to kindergarten edu-- 
cation. Although the term generally refers to nursery 
and kindergarten classes. In the school system studied, 
it designates kindergarten through third grade classes. 
However, In this study, the term Is confined to kinder^ 
gar ten classes . 

Educational Management Team (EMT): A standing team 

composed of resource personnel who will consult with and 

3 

advise on students who appear to have special needs* 

Informal Observation : A purposeful watchfulness 
of a student ^s actions and behaviors in a variety of 

^David Guralnik, ed. , Webster's New World Dic- 
tionary , 2nd College ed* (New York: World Publishing 
Co"*,~i972), p* 297* 

2 

Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, 
Md* , Thomas J. 0-Toole, Director of Supplementary 
Education and Services, in letter to the writer, 20 
February 1976, 

3 

Montgomery County Public SchoolSi Rockville, 
Md,, Directive, 1 October 1975. 
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situations encountered during the normal coui^se of normal 
kindergarten procedures. 

Learning P robleins: A condition found in children 
which renders them in need of special assistanoe.^ In 
this paper the term is used interchangeably with "learn^ 
ing difficulties," -'learning disabilities," -'learning 
disorders J '■ and "educationally handicapped." *'Hlgh Eisk" 
is a somewhat related term to designate potential learn- 
ing problems. 

One Ses sion Teacher: A teacher who teaches only one 
kindergarten class each day, usually during the hours 6f 
nine to eleven-thirty in the morning. 

Resource Room : A room staffed by resource teachers. 

This room is used by students who are assigned to regular 

Glassroo:ns and need supplementary instructions In a small 

group. The resource teacher is a special education teacher 

who Is able to plan and Implement a prograni to meet the 

2 

students* specific needs. 

Structured Observation : A formal examination of a 
student*.© actions and behaviors in accordance with a list^ 
ing on a designated check-list, requiring specific nota^ 
tions* In this study the structured observation instru-* 
ment used was the MSTOI* (Appendix D,) 

^Robert H, Brulnlnlcs et al , Prevalence of Learn- 
ing Disabilit ies: Fin dings, Issues, and Rec Qnim Gndations 
(Dethesda, Md, : ERIC Document Reproduction Service, 
ED 071 232, 1971), p. 2, 

2 

Thomas J, O^Toole, letter. 
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Two Session Teacher : A teacher who teaches two 
kindergarten classes each day, one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon, 

LiinitatiQns of the Study 

This study was confined to kindergarten teachers 
in Montgomery County Public Schools > Rockville, Maryland, 
during the 1975-76 school year, who were selected as eub- 
jects by random sampling. 

Significance of the Study 

The significance of this study is found in the 
proposition that teacher attitude is a critical element 
in the success or failure of any pror am in which teach- 
ers are required to play an important role*^ In this 
instance, the whole structured observation process is 
based on the teacher's report regarding her perception 
of the child *s behavior. It is therefore important to 
measure that attitude^ especially as expressed in terms 
of the teacher ^s belief in her competency to identify 
students with learning problems as effectively by in-* 
formal observation as by a structured instrument. 

The role of the kindergarten teacher in launching 
a child's school career is crucial* The teacher stands 
at the threshhold of the great philosophic debate between 

^Carolyn Stern and Barbara Rosenquist, The Develop- 
ment o f a n Instrument to Measure Teacher Attitudes toward 
EvaluatiQn (TATE) (Bethesda," lid - : EEIC Document Reproduc- 
tion Service, ED 043 655, 1970), p. 1, 
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the rights and needs of the individual and those of the 
society. The teacher* s task is to perfect an accommoda- 
tion of the unfettered, energetic, curious mind and body 
to the demands of a social institution such as the school ^ 
and the acquisition of cognitive and behavioral skills 
necessary for effective operation in the broader society* 
On the one hand, the task requires understanding of the 
child and his developmental needs and, on the other hand, 
the societal institutions and their requirements. To 
this end, the kindergarten progrwi has been conceived as 
a stimulating, fleKible curriculum in an adaptable, pre-^ 
pared environment with the active, energetic teacher as 
an important participant and facilitator*" The personal 
contact with the teacher is an essential ingredient in 
the early education of the child* The nature of the 
professional role requires total involvement* In this 
context it is Important to ascertain whether or not the 
administration of the MSTOI is perceived as a help or 
hindrance to the student and the teacher. 

Eecent educational developments have impinged, to 
some extent, on the role of the kindergarten teacher. 

For example, pressure to include more cognitlvely^ 
oriented academic skills in the kindergarten program has 
created some conflict because most teachers are committed 
to a basic pholosophy of a program that encourages 

^Millie Almy, The Early Childhood Educator at Work 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co 1975) , p, 27, 
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experiences for which the child is developmentally ready 
or which will advance him to the next stage of attainment 
Wldmer stated it this way: ''The early childhood program 
is one remaining oasis in an educational desert in which 
readiness-f or--learning of the child is most likely still 
taken into consideration in determining the program of 
activities-*'^ With this concept in mind, it is enlighten 
ing to determine the attitude of the teacher toward the 
assessment of the student on items in the MSTOI for which 
the child may not yet have reached an adequate level of 
maturity* 

Accountability is another recent development. 
Since this is often tied to improvement on test scores, 
it has been difficult to introduce this into the sub-* 
stantially non-paper'-and-pencil program of the kinder- 
garten. Accountability has brought in its wake a pro- 
liferation of paperwork. The setting of assessable 
objectives has multiplied the records-keeping demands 
on the teacher -s time* Finally, and of special signif- 
icance to this study, Is the pressure of educators and 
citizenry to seek new ways of detecting and remediating 
learning disabilities* 

This study Investigated just one aspect of the 
factors which denote the changing role of the early 

^Emmy Louise Widmer, The Critical Years: Early 
Childhood Education at the CrosHroads (Scranton, Pa* i 
International Textbook Co/, lB7b)i p. 145* 
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childhood teacher. That was, specifically, the teacher's 
attitude toward a structured method of identifying chil- 
dren with learning problems in light of her perception of 
her own competence to accomplish the same goal by less 
time-consuming methods. However, it may have repercus- 
sions affecting some of the other factors. If it is 
determined that teachers are confident in their own com-^ 
petence regarding effective identification of children 
with problems, then the various demands on their time 
appear to be reasons enough for encouraging them to do 
so. They should not be burdened with the unnecessary 
administration of a structured instrument. Teachers 
should be free to make maximum use of their time to ex-- 
pand and augment the teacher-^student relationship. Thus, 
this study will represent a small signpost in pointing 
to the direction that early childhood teaching should 
take . 

This research investigated the attitudes of teach- 
ers in just one school system in the state of Maryland. 
There are, however, twenty-three other school jurisdic- 
tions in the state, with 59,286 kindergarten students, 
and all of these school systems are mandated to administer 
the MSTOI. The others may find the conclusions of this 
study of interest to them. 

The problems of learning disabilities are nation» 
wide. Therefore, the findings of this examination of 
teacher attitudes may have relevance elsewhere and may 
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serve as an impetus for devising new methods of identifi- 
cation or revising existing methods in other school systems 
in the nation. In addition, it may serve to indicate the 
type of assistance teachers deem most effective in tjie in- 
tervention aspect of the program. 

Lastly ^ this Investigation may provide the basis 
for further Investigation to determine if the teachers' 
attitudes are founded on the actual facts regarding their 
ability to make effective identification of learning prob- 
lems without a structured observation Instrument. 
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CHAPTER II 



LITERATURE REVIE'^ 

This chapter presents a survey oJ Uteratiar^ 
lated to learning problems and the role o£ the kinder- 
garteii teaoher in diagnosing and remediating t hose parol?- 
lems, The literature search was divided Into four 
Bpeciiic areas: learning problems; the teacher's role 
in relation to learning problenis and early childbocd 
education; legal mandates and direattves; and rele'^aat 
rnatcrlal conc^rriing teacher attitudes* 

A thoraugh search of the literature v^as mafle to 
locate studies specifically related to the natiare of 
thl^ investigation. No literature ^as found tlial: conri- 
pares teacher attitudes toward identifying children 
with leai^ping problems by informal observation and 
structured observation. 

References used in this research Incltided: Dig; 
se^tatlon^^bjt rg^ct 8 ; Education Inde^ ; Ejicy^^cp^edl^^ of 
E du cat ion^_ Re jg ar oh ; Educational Resq urce I^iitorrnatlQn 
Centers (SRIC) ; Reader 's Guide to Periodical Ijltgrature ; 
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and gesear c h i n Edii cat Ion ; and the facilities of the fol-- 
loving libraries and research services: Associatiori for 
Childhood Education Interiiatlonal; Council lor Exceptional 
Children; Florida Atlantic University; George "Washington 
University; Library of Congress; Maryland University; 
Montgomery County Public Schools^ Rockville^ Maryla.nd, 
Prof essional Library; Maryland State Teachers Association; 
National Education Association; National Library of Medi- 
cine; and Walden Uiilversity , 

The literature revels provided the theoretical ra- 
tionala for the survey instriirnent . The methodology is 
discussed in the next chapter. However, where appropriate, 
reference is made to indicate the relationship between the 
literatiire reviewed and specific items in the survey 
Instrument . 

The following section is concerned w^lth the learn- 
ing problems that the teacher is requirerl to observe and 
identify^ 

Lgarn^lng Pr obi ems 

The field of learniiig problems is filled with coa= 
fllcting and confusing defiiiitions of terminology, etio^ 
Icgy, dlagnDsis and treatment. The experts in learning 
diso^deTS include nexirologists , psychologist s , educators 
and sociologists* Each vie^s the problem from his own 
field, ^ 

^Gladys Natchez, Foreword to Childreii wi th Learniiig 
Problem, by eds . , Selma Saplr and Ann Nitzb^rg, p. vii. 
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The broad scope of the definition of ienrJ^lng dis- 
abilities is indicated by several e^^arnples. Dunii defiried 
the learning disabled child as one ^vbo "shciv^ discrepaacF 
between capacity and performance In a specific learning 
process Involving perception, conception or expression 
assoctated with the areas of oral and written lai^guage^ 
and rnatheniatlcs . Other researchexs , for exartiple, re^ 
ferred to learning disabilities a deficit in the pras-- 
ence of basic Integrity and described it as a condition- 
found in children of average or near average intelUgQn-oa 

with certain learning or behavioral deficiencies i ranging 

2 

frorn mild to severe. Cratty emphasized the reiat ionshlp 
between Inadequate perceptual motor development and learn- 
ing disabilities*^ 

The terminology for identifying the condition has 
been varied ^ ranging from simple "learning problems^*- 
'^learning disabtllties , ^» ^'learning di f ficult ies^ and 
'^learning disturbances,-' to ^'minimal cerebral dysfunct Ion, 
''minimal brain daniage,'' -'soft signs of brain damage,'- and 
■^perceptual problems.-' All of taase are now being used 
interchangeably. Sapir and Nitsburg stated, -'The sltuatloii 

^Lloyd Dunn^ Except lor^aX^Chlldren in t^he^Schools 
(New York: Holt Rinehart and Winston; 1973) , p, S42. 

2 

Doris Johnson and Helmer MyKlebust, Learning 
Disabilities (New York: Grune & Stratton, 1967). p. 0. 

3 

Bryant J. Cratty, Some Eg ucat lonal I mpllcat lonsi 
of Movement (Seattle: Special Child Publication, 1070), 
pV 20* 
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is further cornpllcated by individual us© of terms, alter- 
nately as a diagnosis or as a descriptive label, although 

it is cominonly acknowledged that most terms are neither 

1 

precise nor prescriptive for treatment methodology*" 

All these terms have grown out of an effort to define and 

extend understanding of why children do not learn. 

The United States Office of Education, in recogni-- 
tion of the seriousiiess of the problem^ has defined 
learning disabillt ies as follows: 

Children with special learnirig disabilities ex- 
hibit a disorder in one or more of the basic psycho-^ 
logical processes involved in understanding or in 
using spoken or \^ritten language* These may be 
manifested in disorders of listening^ thinking, 
talklngj readings writing, spelling or arithmetic. 

They Include such conditions which have been 
referred to as perceptual handicaps, brain injuries, 
minimal brain dysfunction^ dyslexia, developmental 
aphasia, ete.^ 

The World Federation of NeurQlogy has adopted this 

definition of dysleKla^ one of the numerous desigliatlons 

for problems In learning: 

A disorder In children, who despite conventional 
classroom experience, fail to attain the language 
skills of readingj writing and spelling commensurate 
with their intellectual abilities, 3 

The World Federation of Neurology has also defined 

specific developmental dyslexia as: 



Selma Sapir and Ann Nitzburg, eds * , p, 157. 
^Ibid, 

^Ibid. , p, 158, 
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A disorder manifested by difficulty in learning 
to read despite conveiit ional instruction, adequate 
intell igGnce , and socio--oultural oppurtunity. It Is 
dependent upon fundamental cognitive disabilities 
which are frequently of constitutional origin.^ 

The Maryland Association for Children with Learning 
Disabilities (ACLD) gave its definition of learning dis- 
abilities as: 

Educat ion ally significant discrepancies among 
sensory-motor , perceptual cognit ive , academic or 
related developmental tasks which interfere with 
learning: not necessarily a demonstrable deviation 
in central nervous system functioning; not second-^ 
ary to mental retardations sensory deprivation or 
emot ional disturbance . 2 

This pamphlet went on to list twenty--four learning 

disability terms and explanations ^ including: 

Acalculia: loss of the ability to perform mathe- 
matical functions; agnosia: inability to identify 
familiar objects through a particular sense organ; 
distractibility : inability to fix attention on any 
one thing for an appropriate time; disgraphia: in-^ 
ability to copy or write symbols or w*ords; hyper- 
activity: excessive mobility j motor function or ac- 
tivity; and perservation : continued behavior or g 
response in a certain way when no longer appropriate*" 

Clements indicated the difficulty of coinmuni eating 

about learning problems when he saidj "Few subjects have 

occasioned such w^ide multidlsclplinary concarrence and 

collaboration while simultaneously provokinp professional 

disjunction and discord,'* He listed ten chsracterist ics 

most frequently cited by various authors j in order of 



^Ibid. 

2 

Association for Children with Learning Disabili- 
ties j "A Guide for Parents," Maryland, n.d. (Pamphlet.) 

^Ibid. 
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frequency. They are: hyperactivity, perceptuai-niotoy 
impairments, emotional liability^ general coordlnat iOQ 
deficits, disorders of attention, impulsivity, disorders 
of memory and thinking, specific learning disabilities, 
disorders of speech and hearing, equivocal neurological 
signs and elect roencephalographic irregularities • 

Some of the terms from Clements^ listing ware In- 
eluded in the survey instrument used in gathering data 
for this study, (See item #8 as found in Appendix 1*) 

In addition to the above characteristics which seein 
to be neurological ly orientedj there ^re other authors ^ho 
deal with disabilities from other etiological points of 
view. 

For eKample, Cravioto approached disability from 

2 

the basis of nutritional deprivation. The United States 
Senate *r Select Committee on Nutrition devoted a sect ton 
of the report on malnutrition and gave as a possible cause 
of learning problems as manifested in brain damage ^ in- 
ability to develop proper cognitive skills and inability 

3 

to attend to the school program effectively, 

^Sarn Clements j "Minimal Brain Dysfunction in Chll^ 
dren,'' in Children with Learning Problems , Sapir p^nd 
Nitzburg, eds. , p, 172. 

2 

Joaquin Cravioto, ''Nutritional Deprivation and 
Psychobiological Development in Children j-* in Children 
with Learning Problems , Saplr and Nitzburg, eds . , 218. 

3 

U,S,, Congress, Senate, Committee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs, George McGovern , Chairman, Nut rut ion 
and Health (Washington, D.C* : Government Printing Office, 
1975) , pp. 74-75. 
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Anotber author amonK tbe et iology--oriented learn- 
ing disability researchers iscribed the origin of tho 
problem to psychosocial dep^-iyat Ic n . Richardson defined 
the problern anthropologically as •'wriether the child is 
able tc perform at a ^iven age within the level of expec- 
tations and deriiands that are conimon to his tribe, society, 
or national group , 

All the above should indicate, for the present 
study, the cornplexity of the subject that teachers are 
required to deal with in making observations for the 
purpose of identifying children with learning problems. 

In addition, theories and piactices of learning 

disability remediation have been equally plentiful, 

varied , confusing , and contradictory. 

Perceptual motor training prograins were devised by 

2 3 

some investigators. These include Frostig and Kephart , " 

However, Junkala indicated that probleras occurring at a 

higher cognitive level have been blankc^ted under the per- 

4 

ceptual motor cover. But Mann stated that perceptual 

^Stephen Richai^dson , "Psychosocial Factors Contrib^ 
uting to Deprivation in Child Developii)ent , in Depriv ation 
and Psychob iologica l Development, Report of the Pan Ameri- 
can Conference of the World Health Organization, 1966, 

2 

Mai'ianne Frostig and David Horne, The Fr ostig 
Program for the Developm ent of Visua l Perception (Chi- 
cago: Follett "PuBfrshing , 1964), ppV 10-ir. 

3 

Newell Kephart , The Slow Learner in the Classroom 
(Columbus: Charles E, Merrill Publishing CoV, 19^ 16. 

4 

John Junkal a , "Task Analysis and Instruct lonal 
Alternatives,*' Aca demic Therapy, 8(1), pp. 33-^40, 
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training has become a fad and there is no evidence of its 

effectiveness in alleviating learning disabilities,^ 

The complications of nomenclature and etiology 

have caused some authors to call for dispensing with the 

2 

confusion by Just treating the symptoins. For example, 

Knoblock said that the open education class is the 

solution to learning disabilities because it gives each 

child a choicp of what to learn ^ when and for how long. 

It permits each child to f ind his own learning modality* 

It also gives the teacher more opportunity for observa- 

tion,^ Peter has advocated Individual instruction which 

permits a prescriptive teaching v^hereby each child can 

have his needs remediated by a specific prescriptive pro- 
4 

gram. Piers observed that play can solve learning prob- 
lems because it enables children to eKperience learning 

5 

and gives opportunity to master problems of identity. 

^Lester Md.nn , ^'Perceptual Training, Misdirection 
and Redirection,*' Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 40 (1970): 
30-38. 

2 

S, Alan Cohen, ''Causes Vs, Treatment in Reading 
Achievement,'* Journal of Learning Disabilities , 3 (March 
1970) : 163^166/ 

3 

Peter Knoblock, "Open Education for Emotionally 
Disturbed Children," EKceptlonal Children ^ 39 (February 
1973) :358--365. 

4 

Laurence J. Peter, Individualized Instruct ion : 
Prescriptive Teaching System (New York: McGraw Hill 
Book Co. , 1972), p, 85. 

5 

Maria W, Piers, "Play and Mastery," in Children 
with Learning Problems , Sapir and Nitzburg, eds,, p* 
622, 
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Bateman concluded that etiological truths do not neces- 
sarily have educational implications. She saw a neces- 
sity for changing the educational enviromnent so that 
learning occurs, is retained, and is worthwhile to the 
child. ^ 

More significantly, Bateman pointed to the teacher 
as the prime operator in the educational environment for 
the learning disabled. Others agree. 

For eKample, Zukow sta.^ed, ■'Teachers can be Impor- 
tant partners in identifying hyperkinetic children and in 

2 

carrying out the proper therapy with them." In general 
terms 5 he indicated how teachers can deal with impending 
temper tantrums. However^ in typical theorist fashion, 
he did not say how this can be managed by the teacher 
without assistance. This failure by an expert to recog-^ 
nize the requirements of reality as the teacher experi- 
ences theni suggested the inclusion of several items on 
the survey instrument for this study. (See Itenis #3^ 
#15, and #25, as found in Appendix E, ) 

Now, there is a need to eKamine the role of the 
teacher in early childhood education to ascertain if the 
normal program already incorporates many instances of 

^Barbara Bateman, '*Educat ional Implications of 
Minimal Brain Dysfunction^" paper presented at Confer- 
ence on Minim.al Brain Dysfunction, New York, 20 March 
1972, 

2 

Arnold Zukow, M.D, , ''Helping the Hyperkinetic 
Child," Today -s Education , November^December 1975, p. 
41. 
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identification and remediation of learning disability 
problems* 

Th^ Teacher * s Role in Relation 
to Le arnini^ Problems in Early 
Childhood Educat ion 

At the center of all this describing, defining, and 
prescribing, stands the teacher. If the welter of inter- 
disciplinary professionals agree on anything, it is that 
all seem to point to the teacher as the most responsible 
operator in the identifying, dia%nosing , and remediating 
of learning disabilities. 

Thus, Clements stated: 

The educators and, in particular, the elamentary 
classroom teachers, must provide programs for such 
individuals, regardless of the exact causi of their 
disability. They cannot defer dealing with the edu- 
cational disabilities of these children or the be- 
havioral disturbances they frequently display pending 
scientific clarification of the issues,! 

Sapir and Nitzburg believed that diagnosis and re- 
mediation go hand in hand and advocated "cllnieal teach- 
ing." They noted, "One must understand and observe what 

process the child uses, his hierarchy of strengths and 

2 

weaknesses and what happens when you teach him," 

Childers and Matusiak saw , . the school system 
as an Institution that affects all children and as an 
agency with established procedures for regular and con- 
tinuous contact with the child and his parents over a 

^Sam Clements, p. 160, 
2 

Sapir and Nitzburg, p. 549, 
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long period of time," Therefore, the school, and, more 

specifically, the classroom teacher are seen as the logi-** 

cal contact for helping the child who is more vulneralDle 

to emotional disorders. 

Kappelman also fpcused on the teacher* He dla^ 

cussed the task-^oriented , interdiEclplinary , multiprofes- 

sional teain which assesses the individual child who 

suffers from an obstructed educational pathway. He 

^ald, ''It is a process in which the team functioning 

together writes a practical , thorough, and meaningful 

2 

educational prescription for each child,*-" The teaolier 

gets much advice, but as Kappelman stated, the ultimate 

responsibility for the remediation falls on the shoul-- 

ders of the classroom teacher in whose domain much of 

the therapy must take place. 

More evidence that the authorities rely heavily on 

teacher performance in remediating learning probleps is 

given by Cline and Ishee. They listed and defined vari-^ 

ous learning disabilities and then continued to advise 

teachers to use 

* , . a multisensory approach as a means of stimu- 
lating all possible areas of development. The 
starting point is at the visual'-motor level at 

^Perry Childers and Itzak Matusiak, --Social-* 
Emotional Matui^ity Correlates of Achievement and Adjust'^ 
ment in Kindergarten and First Grade,-' Psychology in 
the Schools , 9 (October 1972): 396* 

2 

Murray Kappelman, M.D,, ^'Learning Disabilities: 
A Team Approach to DiaRnosis and Prescription," Educa- 
tional Leadership , 30 (flay 1975): 515. 
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which the child is competent. ... If the pupil 
is eKtremely hyperactive, he may require a one- 
to-one teacher-^student relationship.^ 

Unfortunately, the teacher with many in her class has 
little time for a one«tO'-one teacher-student relations- 
ship, much as it is needed. In this matter specifically 
the teacher needs assistance in the classfoom. Here is 
further substantiation that the subject of help should 
be Included in the survey instrument of this study* 
(See items #3, #15, and #25 as found In Appendix E,) 

Thus, we see that there is great agreement on the 
essential nature of the teacher *s role in identifying 
and remediating learning problems. The question now 
arises as to whether or not the teacher is capable of 
assuming this role. 

An early study by Wickman seemed to indicate that 

teachers were not very effective in recognizing children 

with learning problems, Wickman found that they tend to 

identify hyperactive boys as learnings-disabled, whereas 

clinicians, suuh as psychologists and psychiatrists found 

2 

symptoms of withdrawal as more serious problems* This 
classic Investigation seems to have denigrated the repu-- 
tation of teachers as a factor in Identifying learning 
problems, 

^Betty Smith Cline and Bert Ishee, '-Specific Learn* 
ing Disabilities/^ Today ^s Education , January 1972, p, 22. 

2 

E. Wickman, Childr en -s Behavior and Teac her Vs_ 
Attitudes (New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1928) * 
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HowmveT, most recent research has contradicted 
Wickman's findings. Although they obser'v^ed that teachers 
are capable of identifying learning disabilities, Bussle 
and Chittenden appeared to indicate that they may have 
lost confidence in their ability to recognize problenis. 
When the field of learning disabilities was taken over 
by other disciplines, it became obvious that the psycho-- 
legist and teacher often spoke on different wave lengths 
and communication became difficult. The report of 
Chittenden and his associates stated, "The teacher seems 
to fluctuate between vague romantic terrns and trivial 
concrv!)taness, while the psychologist seeks some middle-- 
level abstraction which can be transformed Into measur- 
able operations 

Raskin and Taylor are concerned that teachers may 
be overwhelmed by etiological nomenclature and therefore 
may be reluctant to discuss or refer cases, They saw 
that the role of the teacher as a primary identifier of 
symptomatic behavior has gradually decreased as school 
systems Jiave come to employ more and more specialists. 
They said, *^This function has gradually been given to 
reading therapist, school psychologist, speech therapist, 
and guidance counselor* The writers believe that teach- 
ers have no lack of expertise in reporting learning 

^Anne M. Bussls and Edward A. Clilttenden, Analysis 
of an Approach to Open Education: Interlnn Report (Bethesda, 
Md.: ERIC Socument Reproduction Service/ EjO 050 125 , 1970), 
p. 7* 
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disabilities symptoms. They want to help teachers or- 
ganise and describe behavior patterns of '^incident 
clusters*-' They noted^ -Tor example, reporting that a 
child got out of his seat an average of siKteen timas 
in several ten--minute periods communicates much more 
thaii does the (perhaps inaccurate) label of 'hypers- 
active ' * 

Although this is a commendable attempt to recog- 
nize and restore the importance of the teacher's position 
in identifying learning disabled children, it does reveal 
the nDn-practltioner * s disregard for the practicalities 
of detailing numerous observations. Apparently, Raskin 
and Taylor have forgotten that the teacher is at the same 
time teaching a class full of other children and not 
clinically observing this one child through a one-way 
mirror J, with checklist and pencil in hand for ticking off 
Bixteen tally marks. 

However J it should be noted that Raskin and Taylor 
went 0^ to say, "Often teachers with years of experience 
make rapid judgment about children *s learning with singu- 
lar success. They have learned or 'bullt'-ln' a personal 

checklist**' But the authors thought that the "built-in" 

2 

items may not be easily communicable, 
1 

Larry Raskin and William Taylor, "Problem Identic 
ficatlon through Observation," Academic Therapy , 9 
(Febrmry 1073): 86. 

2 

Raskin and Taylor, p* 86. 
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Other researchers and writers appeared to accept 
teachers* genergtllzed descriptions of learning problems . 
Thmy continued to reafflrni emphasis on impcrtarace oi 
eErly chllclhooa teachers, speclflcaUy the kihderg&rtea 
teacher* 

Ihu^p Fi^eemaii pointed out the necessity of early 

detection o£ the child with learning disability ordey 

to avoid greater difficulty in remediating the problein 

later . Ha started: 

The first step is detectlori * . , detection is 
tDased .upon observation. No perscin is mere readHsr 
quallfieca for this task than the classrcQ^ tea^cher/ 
She ±H exposed to the child , . * in a i^axtetsr 
samplijcag situations. Therefore, she is Iti th& y^ey 
position to help identify what is one ot eduea-tlon 
niost serious problems*! 

The observable characteristics listed by Freeinan 
iiiGlude generalisations such as^ easily dl^tyacted, shojrt 
attention span * repetitive, and hyperkinetic - It shotild 
ba noted that these are not descriptive of specific b^^ 
haviors, i^ut aa^e to some extent judgmental- 

Kec?gh, al,, ^n a survey that individually int^r-- 
viewed kiradergarten and first grade teaoheys, fouM that 
the teachers wmre tising the same judgmental characterise- 
tics to describe children with learning problems, The 
researchers listed the following in order Of freq^eJicy 
reported: hyperactive, aggressive, short attenticri spaHi 

^Steplieri Freeman, '-Detection of Learning Disabili- 
ties, A Guide for the Classroom Teachea', " The renreffgee 
Tgogher, Noveffiter 1972, p, 23. 
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disriaptlve talking, and la k of responsibility, The 
first six items -were the same as those mentioned by 
FreeniM and ^vere Included in the survey InetTument for 
this study, to ascertain whether or not the sample popu- 
lation agi»ee that these terras^ as used by hoth F^eeraaa 
and the Keogh groupiare significant designations, rhe 
data gathered from this survey item might also indicate 
what terms the sample population found comfortable for 
deBcrlbing learning problems, (See item #8, foiind in 
-Appendix E.) A follow-up question was also presented 
concerning whether or not the MSTOr addressed itself, in 
hehavioral terms ^ to these Judgmental characteristics, 
(SBm item #9 ^ in AppendlK M.) 

It appeared from the literature that teachers are 
aware of the children who are falling to fulfill their 
educational potential. Even if they do not use the same 
nomenclature for identifying thern, they discerned dis- 
abilities similar to those fo^nd by other professionals 
of the mult idiscipllne group referred to earlier in this 
chapter* ^ 

W'hat is more, they have demonstrated a high degree 
of accur aoy . 

Becker affirmed this finding. He found in a study 
of the records of third grade children who y^mrm hav^lng 

^Barbara Keogh , Cheryl Tchir, and Adele Iflndeguth- 
Behn, -'Teachers' Perceptions of Educationally High Risk 
Children,'' Journal of Learning Dlsabil ities , 6 (June-July 
1974) : 367-74. 
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learning protlems, that most of their kindergarten teach- 
ers had noted inadequate attention skills anfl ina^blllty 
to work independently p ^ 

The findings of Ferinden, Jaoobeon ani Linden 
support the conclusion that kinde^gaxteii teaoher^ play 
an importaiit role in early Identi Jlcatlon, They found 
teachers are 80 percent accurate in identifying hlsh 
risk children. Sixty-seven kindei-garten students wera 
screened for potential learning disatllltles. Test pro^ 
files verified that teachers' observations were useful 
in the selection of potential ZeaMlng probletns,^ 

These results led to the inclusion, lii the survey 
Instruinent, of questionB regarding teg^chers' perceptions 
of their own accuracy and effectiveness In Idantilylng 
children with learning problems* The survey Inatiunneiit 
presented these as three related Itenis , (See Iterns #5, 
#6, and #7, found In Appendix ) 

Wang also verified that teachers are accurate in 
identifying learning disabled childl^en , Wang fou^id 
teachers^ to be 68 percent to 76 percent accurate in 

^Laurence D. Becker ^ -'Predtcting Learning Dis- 
abilities'' (manuscript, Los Angeles: University of 
California, 1971), cited by Barbara Keogh and Laurence 
Becker^ ''Early Detection of Learning Problems,** ^cep^ 
tlonal Children ^ September 1973, 9, 

2 

Williain E. Ferlndenj Sernian Jacobson, and N, J. 
Linden, ''Early Identification of Learning Dlsablllt iesj " 
Jo urnal of Learning Disabil ities, 3 (November 1970): 48. 
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their informal appraisal of children's ability,^ She 
sxiggested that at least sonie formal testing may be re- 
placed by teacher obeervation. 

Before continuing to the rest of this section in 
the literature review, mention must be made of Keogh and 
Becker's observation on teacher efficacy in learning 
problem Intervention, They stated that the early child- 
hood teacher may be so successful In identifying learning 
disabled children that her accuracy cannot be measured In 
longitudinal studies. They noted. 

If early identification and intervention were 
insightful and reniedial implementation successful , 
the preschool or kindergarten high-risk child wouldi 
receive the kind of intervention and help which re* 
suits in successful performance. , , . Having iden* 
t if led a child as high risk, the researcher is 
obliged to intervene* * . . 2 

The next step is to consider the nature of early 
childhood education and teaching to see why it offers 
such an advantageous opportunity for early identlfioa-- 
tion and intervention in learning problems. 

Leeper said that a good early childhood curriculum 

niay be described as ■'streams of experlencee beginning early 
3 

in life,'' Seefelt agreed and stated that the early 

^Mary Wang, "The Accuracy of Teachers* Prediction 
on Children's Learning Performance," Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 66 (July 1973): 465* 

2 

Barbara Keogh and Laurence Becker, '^Early De- 
tection of Learning Problems: Questions, Cautions, and 
Guidelines," Exceptional Children , Septeinber 1975, p. 7* 

3 

Sarah H. Leeper at al . , Good Schools for Young 
Children (New York: Macmlllan Co, , 1QQ3)] p, 118/ 
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childhood curriculuin "Is neither a place for formal edu- 
cation In rigidly separated segments of teaching, nor a 
place where learning is an accident.'*^ Kindergarten ia 
a place where experiential and developmental growth oppor 
tunltles are provided in an especially prepared environ- 
ment. Authorities also emphasize the affective domain in 
the kindergarten's non-competitive atrnosphere, Welnsteln 
and rantinl wrote that *'unless knowledge is related to an 

affective state In the learners, the likelihood that It 

2 

will influence behavior is limited.'- 

One obvious reason why kindergarten teachers, who 
operate in large classrooms filled with materials used 
for building, painting, sculpting, cooking, writing, 
reading, sewing, splashing^ observing, and so forth, 
are so well situated for early identification of learn- 
ing disabilities, is given by Hawkins: 

, , . if you operate a school * . * in such a 
style that the children are rather passively sit- 
ting in neat rows and columns . . . then you won't 
get much information about them, you won't be a 
good diagnostician of what they need. Not being a 
good diagnosticlal , you will be a poor teacher* 
The child's overt Involvement in a rather self- 
directed way, using the big muscles and not just 
the small ones, is most Important to the teacher in 
providing Input of information wide in range and 
variety p 3 



Carol Seefelt, A Curriculum for Child Care Cen- 
ters (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co , , 
1974), p, 113, 

2 

Gerald Weinstein and Mario Fantini, eds, , Toward 
Humanistic Education (New 7ork: Praeger Publishers" 19T0) , 
p. 28* 

3 

David Hawkins, Thou, It,-' paper presented at 

the Primary Teachers* Residential Course, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire, England, 3 April 1067, p. 5. 



The kindergarten teacher, because of basic kinder- 
garten philosophy, provides these necessary e^cperlenceSi 
The students can select self-choice opportunities that 
are consonant with their physical, social* psychological , 
behavioral, and cognitive needs. In recognition of the 
possibility of diagnosis in such a situation, the Mary- 
land State Guidelines for Early Childhood Educatloii 
listed "purposeful observation of children" as the first 
qualification required of the staff. ^ 

Other authors pointed out additional characteris- 
tics of early childhood education that enable the kiiidar- 
garten teacher to be effective in the process of identi- 
fying children with learning problenis* 

For example, Bussls and Chittenden noted that the 

early childhood teacher is an experimenter and inventor. 

"Personal involvement and 'messing around^ with materials^ 

2 

as well as exercise of imagination^ are also critical," 

Not only is the early childhood teacher involved \vlth 

the students, but an important part of her duties is 

"provisioning,'^ preparing herself and the environment 

3 

for optimum learning activities* 

^Maryland School Bulletin , Guidelines for Early 
Childhood (Baltimore, Maryland: Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education, September 1972), p* IS. 

2- 

Bussis and Chittenden, p, 17, 
^Ibld. , p, 36, 
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Thus, this review revealed that the kindarfarten 
is uniquely the place for maxlmuni effectiveness in early 
identification of learning prohlema. 

Brief mention will now be made to show that the 
kindergarten teacher is already carrying out much of the 
remediation program in her regular prograja^ 

Thus^ Kost devoted a large portion of her book to 
prove that remediation can be^ and currently is, part of 
the early childhood program^^ 

The elements of the open classroom have long been 
an integral part of the kindergarteii curriculum. 
Perceptual-'motor activities are the daily meat of the 
kindergarten program* Play is the business of the young 
child's day in school* The alert teacher prepares the 
kindergarten environment to meet the needs ^ as she pre- 
scribes for them, individually for each child and collec- 
tively for the group* Most remediation suggestions, 
found in the literature, appear to be already part of 
the prograin* 

It may therefore be obvious that the preservation 
of this unique and salutary situation should be given 
educational priority* Vigilance may be required to keep 
from altering the kindergarten teacher's role detriment- 
tally. 

^Mary Lu Kost, pp* 97-462. 
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Keeping this in mind^ the introduction of legal 
mandates for universal, structiired screening of all 
kindergarten students should now be eKamined in the 
light of possible effect on the kindergarten teach- 
er's role. 

We no\^ proceed to review the relevant legal de-* 
velopnientSp 

Legal Mandates and Directives 

It is reported by Cruickshank that previous methods 
of identifying children with learning disabilities have 
been struck down by the courts. He stated: ''In 1967 Judge 
Skelly Wright held illegal, in Hobson v, Hanson, the 
method of achievement and ability testing of the Wash* 
ington, District of Columbia^ Public Schools which were 
used to place children in both special and regular 
classes."^ 

The Judge ruled that standardized aptitude tests 
such as the California Test of Mental Maturity, the Stan* 
ford Achievement Test and the Frost ig materials were 
standardized on a white middle-class group of students 
and therefore produced inaccurate and misleading scores 
when given to lower-'Class and Negro children. There- 
fore, children were being classified by socio-economic 
or racial status, rather than by ability to learn. 

^William Cruickshank, *-Sonie Issues Facing the 
Field of Learning Disability,** Journal of Learning 
Disabil itles , 5 (August/September 1972): 380* 
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Cruickshank continued, "In a center city elementary 
school in one of the large metropolitan systems 73 percent 
of the children were classified 'learning disability' by 
group testing,*'^ 

In an effort to find a better way, to Identify and 
eventually to remediate learning problems, the Federal 
Education of the Handicapped Act was passed, (P, L. 
91-230, The Eleitientary and Secondary Education Act Amend- 
ments of 1969: Title VI •) It related to specific learning 
disabilities such as ^*a disorder of one or more of the 
basic psychological processes Involved In understanding 
or in using language, spoken or written ^ which may mani^ 
fest Itself in imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, 
read, write, spell, or do mathematical calculations,'*, 
as previously mentioned on page 17 of this paper where 
definitions were discussed. 

Congressman Albert Quie (Minnesota) said In connec- 
tion with the law: '^We have all known the child who seems 
to have normal Intellectual and physical capabilities, 

and yet,^ for some unknown reason, has failed to learn to 

2 

read and write effectively," 

On the state level, a Maryland legislator to the 
Maryland House of Delegates, Delegate Richard Rynd, in- 
troduced House Bill 234 of the 1973 legislative session. 

^Ibld. 
2 

Edward ?4artin, et al . , -'Law Review,*- Except lonal 
Children , September 1970, p, 55. 
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In a letter to this researcher, he stated: 



The reason for my putting in the bill and my 

intent of the bill are as follows. I felt at the 
time, because of personal experiences, that chil- 
dren were not being property tested before getting 
into the public educational system* Many of the 
children who are now behavior problems and. children 
with low reading capabilities, are simply those 
children who at an early age were never determined 
to be children with learning disabilities. 

Again—the Intent of this bill was to call to 
the attention of the professionals of the public 
school system those children at an early age who 
have learning disabilities and to provide proper 
programs to care for those disabilities.! (Ap-- 
pendix C, ) 

This bill, when passed by the legislature and signed 

by the governor, became Section 98C of Article 77 of the 

Annotated Code of Maryland reading as follows: 

The State Board shall develop and Implement a 
program to be administered by county and Baltimore 
City school boards to evaluate each student enter- 
ing his first year in any primary grade for the 
purpose of Identifying learning disabilities, re-- 
gardless of how such learning disabilities were 
caused, 2 

In compliance with the legislative directive, the 
Maryland State Department of Education appointed an Early 
Identification and Intervention Project Team, The tearoi 
in conjunction with the firm of Curriculum and Evaluation 
Consultants of Merchantville, New Jersey, developed and 
validated a screening instrument called the Maryland Sys- 
tematic Teacher Observation Instrument (MSTOl)* This 



Delegate Richard Rynd, Maryland State House of 
Delegates, letter to the writer, 23 December 1975. 

2 

Maryland, Laws of Maryland * Annotated Code* 
Section 98C of Article 77; 
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contained thirty-elK items on which the teacher was to 
rate each child in accordance with the frequency of thm 
observed behavior — always, often, sometimes, seldom, i.nd 
never . 

*'A11 students in kindergarten scoring 138 or low- 
er and all students in first grade scoring 153 or lower 
should be further screened for learning problems,"^ 

The first year after the law beeame effective, aa 
stated in a directive from the State Superintendent ot 
Schools, was spent on selecting, developing, and vali-* 
dating screening instrument and developing program ma- 
terials* -'We are ready to implement this prograjn 

statewide and plan a three-year phase--ln cycle," he 
2 

wrote. 

Montgomery County Public Schools , Rockvllle, Mary- 
land, was scheduled to initiate the early identification 
project by administering the MSTOI in the school year ot 
1975-76. 

It was planned that the program would consist of 

three parts: (1) Screening (MSTOI), (2) Educational As- 

3 

sessment, and (3) Comprehensive Services * 

In connection with parts 2 and 3, and the expecta-- 
tlon of how they would be implemented, it was decided to add 

^Thomas Evaul , p* 12, 
2 

Maryland State Department of Education, letter 
from James A, Sensenbaugh, 23 May 1074* 

3 

Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockvillej Md*, 
"Early Childhood Education News and Views,'* February 
1975. (Newsletter.) 
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questions on the survey instrument which would yield 
data concerning this matter* (See items #13, #14, #15 » 
#24, #25, and #26 of the survey instrument, found in 
Appendix 1, ) 

In the fall of 1975 the first phase of the MSTOI 
was administered to the 8,166 kindergarten students and 
all first grade students* Thereafter^ only kindergarten 
students and any new first or second grade children would 
be screened annually. 

A supplemental appropriation of $0^025 of state 
funds was listed in the Notice of Public Hearing, 19 
August 1975. The purpose of this appropriation was "For 
the Early Identification and Intervention Project for 
In-^servlce training of teachers and administrators to 
Implement universal screening of kindergarten and first 
grade students beginning with the 1975-76 school year.-*^ 

The in-service workshop took place during already 
scheduled in-service days for personnel of Montgomery 
County Public Schools, Rockville, Maryland, Therefore p 
these funds were used for the payment of substitute 
teachers, at a salary of thirty^three dollars and fifty 
cents per day, for one-half day to free teachers. This 
time was utilised in filling out the final computerized 
MSTOI forms, ^ 

^ Montgomery County Sentinel , Rockville, Md* , 31 
July 1975, (Weekly Newspaper,) 

2 

Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md* , 
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At the in-service meetings teachers were given a 
booklet prepared by Montgomery County Public Schools, 
Rockville, Maryland, to assist teachers with prograjn 
planning for individual students.^ The teachers were 
also presented with the. computerized version of the 
MSTOI which was developed by the Montgomery County Pub- 
lic Schools* The reading supervisors, who were super* 
vising the program from eacb area adminlata^at Ive office 
informed the teaohers that '*It is anticipated that the 
computerised form will save the teachers thirty minutes 

per student over the manual form designed by the State' 

2 

Department of Education*" 

The implementation of phase one proceeded as 
follows: 

The thirty=slK items on the data collection 
form were completed during the week of November 
third by the classroom teacher for each student 
in the class. The computer will analygie and 
summarize the data and return to the teacher 
during the week of December first the results 
for each student and a class summary sheet. ■ 



Edythe Adams, Coordinator of Early Childhood Education, 
telephone interview, 12 February 1976, 

^Montgomery County Public Schools^ Rockville, Md, 
Earl y Identification of Le arning Disabilities and Sug- 
gestions to Assist Classroom Teachers in P ro gram Design , 
Summer 1975, 

2 

Montgomery County Public Schools^ Hockville, Md* 
'^Early Childhood Education News and Views,'* Fall 1975. 
(Newsletter* ) 

3 

Montgomery County Public Schools > Eockville, Md* 
**Early Childhood Education News and Views," Fall 1975. 
(Newsletter, ) 
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Thus, the history and background of the MSTOI is 
presented* Within this setting it is necessary to review 
the literature which pertains to the factors Involved in 
attitude foraation, especially as they may influence 
teachers^ perceptions toward the structured Instruineat, 
the MSTOI. 

Relevant M aterial Concerning 
Teacher Att ituges 

This section of the literature investigation ex- 
amined the various implications of the term "attitude." 
It appeared most useful to consider the evaluative as- 
pects of attitudes and thus to permit the survey instru- 
ment to assess teachers^ attitudes as they are influenced 
by their expectations concerning the MSTOI outcomes. 

Ball asserted that "an attitude is an implicit cue 
and drive producing response to socially salient charac- 
teristics and that it possesses evaluative properties."^ 
This definition supplied the overall basis for the design 
of the survey instrunient in its attempt to gather data on 
teachera* reaction to the various aspects of the structured 
instrument. Attempts were made to word questions on the 
survey to ascertain teacher evaluations of the MSTOI as a 
positively useful instrument in contrast to any negative 
factors it may produce, 

% 

Samuel Ball, Assessing the Attitudes of Young 
Children toward SchoQl ~(Bethesda, "Md, : ERIC Document" 
Reproduction ServiceT ED 056 086, 1971), p. 5* 

54 

ERIC 
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The technical information required in designing a 

questionnaire for measuring attitudes was provided by a 

1 

reading of Oppenheim* Also consulted was a text by 
2 

Edwards, They provided helpful details which were in- 
corporated in the construction of the survey instrument. 

In an Investigation of teachers' attitudes, Harvey* 
observation should be noted. In his study of ^-abstract" 
conceptual systems, as contrasted with those that are 
"concrete," he and his colleagues found that teachers with 
an abstract attitude are warmer^ more perceptive and more 
flexible in meeting children's needs, and more ingenious 

in improving teaching and playing materials, than fellow 

3 

teachers who think more concretely* 

The MSTOI ^ with Its necessity for observation of 
concrete behaviors may, thus, engender conflict of belief 
systems for the successful kindergarten teacher. 

Stern and Rosenqulst found that teacher's attitude 
may affect the validity of the data collected. Their 
study concluded that Information and feedback reduced 
threat. Increased reception to the program, and helped 

^0, N, Oppenhelm, Questionnaire Design and Attitude 
Measurement (New York: Basic Books, 1969) ,pp, ^9-50* 

2 

Allen L. Edwards, Techniques of Attitude Scale 
Construction (New York: Appleton=Century Crofts, 1957), 
pp. 10-11 V 

3 

0, J. Harvey et al. , "Teacher Belief Systems and 
Preschool Atmospheres," Journal of Educational Psychology , 
57 (1966):373-378. 
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teachers distinguish between fact and fiction.^ This 

study by Stern and Rosenquist suggested the inclusion of 

items in the survey instrument to determine whether 

teachers' participation in the MSTOI formulation affected 

their attitude, (See items #18 and #28 of the survey 

instrument, found in Appendix E.) 

On the possibility that teachers* attitudes toward 

the MSTOI may be influenced by reservations that they had 

about ''labeling" children, literature on that subject was 

investigated. Kappelman discussed this hazard of early 

identification of children who, as every educator knows, 

develop at different rates to maturity. 

There is a justifiable cry against "labeling" 
a specific child \vith an adynamic and unchanging 
singular diagnosis which will permanently "brand" 
his or her educational records. The labeling 
early in the child* s educational career does not, 
in any way, take into consideration the dynamic 
nature of every child's intellectual growth and 
development during the evolutionary educational 
years , ^ 

Although Kappelman went on to refute this "Justi- 
fiable cry," his initial statement served to suggest the 
survey item about teachers' past reluctance to definitely 
identify a child as having a learning problem, (See 
items #16 and #17 of the survey instrument, found in 
Appendix 1 . ) 

^Stern and Rosenquist, p. 1, 
2 

Kappelman, p. 514, 
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Keogh and Laurence^ see still another concern that 
lent support to the inclusion of the above two items in 
the survey instrument. They discussed the possible rela- 
tion of early identification to the 'Tygmalion Effect^' of 

2 

the Rosenthal and Jacobsen study (updated in 1973). The 

Rosenthal study described the effect of teacher expectancy 

on pupil perforniance. Apparentlyj teachers tend to treat 

children identified as learning disabled in such a way 

that the student fulfills the prophecy and does eventually 

become the creature of the label, whether or not he started 

out that way. As this concerns early identification, Keogh 

and Laurence stated: 

Effects may be particularly insidious in that 
preschool or kindergarten children have not yet 
developed the deficit conditions for which they 
were identified, . , , Thus, the act of predicting 
learning problems may, unfortunately, have a built^ 
in expectancy phenomenon. . . . Because effects of 
parent and teacher anxieties upon a child are un- 
certain and the possibility that the effect of an 
expectancy involved in prediction may be harmful, 
the ethical issues relating to programs of early 
ident if icat ion require consideration . 3 

Keogh and Laurence also mentioned recognition of 

Gcmpensatory abilities. Here the Pygmalion effect may 

persist because it is down on paper and the child may be 

compensating adequately in another area so that the 

deficit is not a liability at all. Yet, once committed 



Keogh and Laurence^ p* 8. 

2 

Robert Rosenthal, ''The Pygmalion Effect Lives,-' 
Psychology Today , September 1973, pp. 56-63, 

3 

Keogh and Laurence, p* 8* 
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to a form, especially where responses are forced or the 
form is rejected by the computer, the child may become 
disadvantaged by designation of the inability," Although 
these observations by Keogh and Laurence contributed to 
the formulation of several items on the survey instrument, 
the nugget of the idea did not readily lend itself to 
questionnaire form. It was hoped that this subject would 
be discussed in comments responding to item #30 of the 
survey instrument . 

It is obvious that teachers- perception of time and 
money involved in administration of the MSTOI would be 
variables in influencing their attitude. 

On this matter Keogh and Laurence observed: "Too 

often, however J a major portion of time and funds are 

spent on eKtensive diagnosis and evaluation so that 

neither time nor money is left to modify educational 

2 

programs in light of the identification data," This 
observation led to the inclusion of items regarding 
time spent on the identification process, (See Items 
#12 and #22, found in Appendix E.) 

The teacher -s need for time was very succinctly 
eKpressed by Kabisch, when she stated, "What the kinder- 
garten children and teachers do not have, is time to 

"""Ibid, 
2 

Keogh and Iiaurence, p, 10. 
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implement the programs,"^ This added support for the in-- 
elusion of item #12, #22, and #23 in the survey instrument 
to investigate the possibility that the kindergarten 
teachers' attitudes toward MSTOI may be influenced by the 
factor of time required for its administration. 

Wolf ensberger noted that early identification is 
irrelevant if it does not lead to help in intervention. 
This statement suggests the need to include items #13, 
#14, and #15, as well as items #23, #24, and #25 in the 
survey instrument to establish teachers^ expectations of 
assistance with learning disabled children and how this 
expectation might affect their attitude toward the time 
spent on administering the MSTOI. 

Since this study is involved with attitude, it in- 
cluded the perception of the teacher's professional role. 
Linton stated, , • the more perfectly the members of 

any society are adjusted to their statuses and roles the 

3 

more smoothly the society will function," 

Kelman stated that it is important to the indivi- 
dual's own self-concept to meet the expectations of his 

"^Montgomery County Public Schools ^ Rockville, 
Md, , Dorothy Kabisch, Kindergarten Teacher Spokeswoman, 
statement before Board of Education, 18 November 1975, 

2 

W. Wolf ensberger , "Diagnosis Diagnosed," Journal 
of Mental Subnormalities , 11 (1965):65, 

3 

Ralph Linton, "Status and Role," Human Relations: 
Concepts , eds. Hugh Cabot and Joseph A, Kahl (Cambridge, 
Siass.' Ilarvard University Press, 1953), pp, 98-110, 
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friendship role, for example, or those of his occupational 

role,"^ Since the MSTOI has repercussions upon the profes 

sional role of the teacher, it may now be useful, at this 

point, to examine briefly the self ^concept literature, 

Purkey commented: 

A basic assumption of the theory of the self 
concept is that we behave according to our beliefs* 
If this assumption is true, then it follows that the 
teacher -s beliefs about himself and his students are 
crucial factors in determining his effectiveness in 
the classroora, ^ 

In this present investigation, the teacher-s be- 
lief about her professional competence, in this case^ 
competence to identify children with learning problems 
by informal methods, is at the root of the study. Teach- 
ers' attitudes about theniselves , and the perceived atti- 
tudes of others toward them, play an Important function 
in professional self-confidence, 

Purkey continued, "There are times when the self-- 

image appears to shift abruptly . . , graduation, mar- 

3 

riage, retirement . * , *" In this connection, it may 
be relevant to speculate if the Institution of the MSTOI 
on an annual basis, with its possible consumption of 
valuable professional time, both in the classroom and 

^H. C. Kelman^ "Three Processes of Social Influ- 
ence," Attitudes , eds,, Marie Jahoda and Warren Neil 
(Baltimore, Maryland: Penguin Books, 1966), p. 154, 

2 

William Purkey, Self Concept and School Achieve- 
ment (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-IIall ^ Inc. ^ 
1970), p; 45. 

^Ibid. , p, 11. 
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outside of the classroom, is just such a crisis or land- 
mark situation that may alter the teacher's whole profes- 
sional self concept , 

This appears to be the basic underlying considera-^ 
tion upon which many of the items on the survey instrument 
are formulated. Whether teachers view the MSTOI as pro- 
fessionally beneficial to themselves and their students, 
or whether the MSTOI administration causes them to be 
unduly pressed with clerical and computer preparatory 
work, is of great importance. Of even more far reaching 
effect, will be the perceptions that teachers have of how 
they are regarded by educational administrators. Addi- 
tionally, the MSTOI may be a factor in the conflict be- 
tween the educational philosophy of the Importance of 
self concept as motivation, and the behavioristic theories 
of emphasizing observable behavior as fit characteristics 
for identifying and remediating learning disabilities* 

It may be enlightening to include one more mention 
of professionalism as it relates to teaching, Almy stated, 
''The professional renders a service directly to a client 
whose needs he appraises and treats accordingly.*'^ Of 
relevance to this study is the teacher *s attitude as it 
involves time spent rendering a service (teaching) and 
time spent accounting for that service to parents, ad=- 
mlnistrators , and now, legislators, Almy touched on this 

^Almy, p. 29. 
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when she said, ^'Unfortunately, the teacher is frequently 
caught between her obligations to the child and parent 
and to her employers— the school system and the taxpayers. 

Support for the survey instrument's question on 
cla; s sise as a variable in teachers* expectations of the 
type of assistance that may be required for effective 
remediation of learning disabled students, carie from 
several articles. To mention one. The Philadelphia Re- 
serve Bank Study which concluded: "Smaller classes 

2 

fostered achievement for disadvantaged students.*' This 
was confirmed by a National Education Association poll 
of 1600 classroom teachers, which found lower class size 
to be the most critical element in providing quality 
education," (See items #15 and #26 of survey instrument, 
found in Appendix E. ) 

Still more literature in the review lent support 
to survey instrument items* The conclusion of an Office 
of Education Tauk Force was thr '; teachers must be involved 
in decisions that affect the teaching and learning pro-- 
cess, ''The . . . position of the Teacher Task Force 
underlies the belief that teaching is the business of 

^Ibid, 

2 

Anita Summers and Barbara Wolfe, '-Schools Do 
Make a Difference,-' Today's Education , November=December 
1975, p, 25. 

" Today -s Education , January-February 1975 ^ p. 

109. 
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teachers." This prompted the survey instrument items 
on teacher involvement in the formulation of the MSTD, • 
(See items #18 and #28 of the instrument, found in Ap- 
pendix E, ) 

The final contribution offered in this literature 
review may delineate the purpose of this whole investi- 
gat ion . 

Hawkins stated that educational research is con- 
ducted in a situation ''where the best practice excels 
the best theory in quite essential ways," From this 
he concluded, *^that educational research should look 
to the practitioner more seriously, rather than the 

2 

other way around . . , as is the more usual advice.'* 

Thus, Hawkins appeared to give justification for 
the present research as an attempt to ascertain attitudes 
of the practitioners, the teachers, toward an instrument^ 
the MSTOI, imposed mainly by the non-pract it ioners-=the 
theorists , 

^Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Inside-Out: The Fiual Report 
and Recommendations of the Teac h ars National Field 
Task Force on the Improvement and Re form of American 
Education (Bathesda, lid, : ERIC "Document Reproduction 
Service, ED 093 863, 1974), p. 44. 

2- 

David Hawkins, "Learning the Unteachable, " 
in Learninp: by Discovery: A Critical Appraisal , 
ed . L . Shulman and' E . Kei si ar ( Chi cago : Rand McNally , 
1966), p. 8. 
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Summary 

The review of the literature revealed that the 
area of defining and remediating learning problems is 
very complex and confusing. Most experts, from many; 
disciplines, agreed that the taacher should be in the 
best position to identify and remediate learning prob- 
lems in her classroom. Because of the nature of the 
early childhood program^ the kindergarten teacher has 
already incorporated identifying and remediating learn- 
ing problems into the class program. She has had marked 
success in this process. 

The legal mandates from the state of Maryland, 
and the State Department of "Education's Instrument for 
compliance with the law^ have imposed additional, and 
perhaps unnecessary, requirements. These involve the 
teacher in a time-consuming, structured procedure for 
identifying children with learning problems. The suc- 
cess of this new screening program is closely related 
to the teacher -s attitude toward it* Therefore, vari-- 
ables which may affect this attitude were examined in 
order to perfect a suitable survey instrument. 

The next chapter will discuss the details of that 
instrument which, based on the literature and the Investi'^ 
gator *s professional experience, was designed to compare 
the attitude of kindergarten teachers toward two methods 
of identifying children with learning problems: informal 
and structured observation. 
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CHAPTER III 
METHODOLOGY 



In troduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to give a brief 
description of the setting in which the present in- 
vestigation was undertaken and to describe the pro- 
cedures that were used in developing the survey 
instrument. An extensive amount of literature was 
reviewed to ascertain the dimensions of the learning 
problem situation, the teacher's role in identifying 
and remediating the problems, the teacher's attitude 
toward this role, the teacher -s attitude in soniewhat 
similar situations, and the general concepts of atti- 
tude formation. After attendance at many meetings of 
concerned teachers and interviews with effected person-- 
nel^ a survey instrument was developed in the form of 
a questionnaire. This instrunient was distributed to a 
panel of experts in lieu of a pilot sample. It was 
then refined and revised, as necessary, and then dis- 
tributed to a random sample of Montgomery County Public 
School , Rockvllle, Maryland, kindergarten teachers , Ar- 
rangements were made for collecting, tabulating and 
analyzing the data. 
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The next section contains a chronological listing 
of the sequence of procedures and techniques which were 
used in conducting this study* 

PrQcedures and Techniq ues 

The procedures for this 3tudy included the follow- 
ing steps: 

1, Informing variouB 'vlantgornery County Public 
Schools administrators and clier personnel 
of plans for this study and asking for in-^ 
formation and advice* 

2. Reviewing the literature to provide current 
knowledge concerriing learning disabilities, 
the role of the early childhood teacher^ and 
Federal and State legislation regarding learn- 
ing disabilities, and the development of 
teacher attitudes, as a basis for providing 
the theoretical justification for identifying 
major areas of investigation to be included in 
the survey instrument, 

3* Arranging conferences, interviews and corres- 
pondence with appropriate school personnel and 
others for the purpose of soliciting specific 
information needed for various aspects of the 
study* 

4. Developing the survey instrument in accordance 
with the literature and with recommendations 
from teaching colleagues and research advisors 
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5. Testing the instrument through a pilot con- 
sideration by selected repreeentative kin- 
dergarten teachers and others involved with 
learning disabled children. 

6. Revising and refining the Instrument before 
sending it to the recipients* 

7. Selecting a random sarnple* 

8. Telephoning sajnple population informing the 
recipients of the study and asking for their 
consent to participate, (AppendiK A*) 

9. Mailing of survey questionnaires to each 
member of the survey population by United 
States Postal Service* 

10. Organizing the returned instrunient for data 
analysis . 

11. Analyzing the data to find the frequency and 
percentage of the response to specific items 
and combinations of items. Also, determining 
the significance of relationships for the 
hypotheses through the use of chi square, as 
presented by Tuckman, at the ,05 level of 
significance^ with 1 degree and 4 degrees of 
freedom, ^ 

^Bruce W. Tuckman , Conducting Educational Re- 
search (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1972), 
p. 378\ 
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12. Interpreting the findings as a basis for makini 
recominendat Ions , 

The Loca le in Which the 
Study Originated 

Montgomery County is one of twenty-three counties 
in the state of Maryland. A brief review of its history 
indicates that it was established in 1776 and named for 
Richard Montgomery, an IrishTnan who served in the British 
Army and later became a brigadier general in the Colonial 
Army, He was the first American general to die in the 
Revolutionary War* Eighteen other counties in the United 
States also bear the name Montgomery. From 1850 to 1950, 
the population of the county grew from 15^860 to 164,401, 
In the following ten years, it had more than doubled to 
340,928. The exodus from nearby Washington, the Federal 
Capitol j to suburban Maryland brought an influx of white- 
collar workers. Research and development centers were 
established and by 1970, more than one hundred firms 
specializing in physical sciences^ life sciences, social 
and psychological sciences, research and computer soft- 
ware were operating- However, now in 1976 two--thlrds of 
the 500 square miles that the county encompasses remain 
open land or in agricultural use. "Today Montgomery 
County is an attractive suburban community of 580^000 
people facing the future with nearly 300 years of rich 
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heritage behind them J* Estimates for the year 2000 in^ 
dicate a possible population of one million. 

The school system covers the entire county. There 
are about 205 schools. (Several small schools have re- 
cently been closed and their students consolidated with 
nearby schools in the sajme cluster,) With 122,000 stu-- 
dents, Montgomery County Public Schools is ajnong the 
nation *s twenty largest school districts. State law re- 
quires every youngster between sIk and sixteen to attend 
school. Children who will be five years old on or before 
January first may attend kindergarten. The professional 
staff of about 7,400 consists of highly qualified person- 
nel. Nearly 43 percent of the st:itf possess Master's 
degrees and above among their educational credentials,^ 
The kindergarten teachers number 199, with an average 
salary of $13,694 per annum, ''The class size in the 

elementary schools has averaged about twenty-seven 
3 

pupils,'- Every one of the 147 elementary schools has 
at least one kindergarten class. Schools in the area 
of recently expanded housing developrnent have four or 
five kindergarten classes. The kindergarten population 
consists of 8,166 students, 

^Montgomery County, Rockvllle, Md, , --Annual Report 
on Activities of the Government, ' 1975. 

2 

Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockvllle, Md. , 
pamphlet for New Residents about Education Opportunities, 
n . d. 

Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockvllle, Md. , 
pamphlet. 
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Although a high percentage of the present popula- 
tion is middle class, the county operates nearly fifty 
Head Start classes and nineteen elementary school pro- 
grams are supplemented by Title I funds. The Federal 
School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs also operate 
in some schools. There are three special schools for 
moderately retarded. Special support systems are provided 
for teachers to work with eKceptlonal children in their 
regular classroom, mainly speech and hearing specialists,^ 

It is within this local setting that the present 
investigation was conducted. 

The Survey Instrument 

The survey questionnaire was designed to provide 
data for a comparative study. It examined reported 
teacher attitudes toward the use of the MSTOI, a specific 
structured instrument for Identifying '^high risk"* stu- 
dents, in the light of teachers' perceptions of their 
competence to attain the same objectives through the use 
of their Informal observations. Thirty questions were 
framed to elicit descriptive differences between groups 
of teachers. Some items addressed the major hypothesis 
and the sub-hypotheses directly. Other questions were 
inserted to further the logical development of pertinent 
points and to permit the respondent to complete the ex- 
presslon of attitudes toward factors related to the 

""^Ibid. 
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observational instrument. Each item was worded to permit 
data treatment in finding the frequency and percentage of 
responses and combinations of responses, and to determine 
significant relationships through the use of chl square 
tschniques. The data were organized for analysis and in- 
terpretation to provide a basis for conclusions and 
recommendat ions , 

The survey items were constructed in accordance 
with the rationale described in detail below. 

Iteir^ #1, #2, and #3 sought to obtain the equiva- 

is 

lent of .^femogr aphlc Information, such as, years of ex- 
ncri^nce as a kindergarten teacher, size of class, whether 
th^ tfc^acher Is a one«session or two-session teacher, and 
the type and amount of assistance the teacher usually has 
in the classroom. Items #4, #5, and #6 asked general ques-- 
tions about teacher's perceptions toward the MSTOI, with 
items #4 and #5 specifically focusing on the major hypothe- 
sis* Items #20, #21, and #22 requested information about 
perceptions toward selected aspects of the MSTOI, such as* 
were more children with learning problems identified, was 
the nature of their problem more accurately pinpointed, and 
how long did it take to fill out the MSTOI for each child. 
These three Items were included to explain, at least in 
part, and to help verify the consistency of the teacher ^s 
response to items #4, #5, and #6. Items #7 and #8 gave 
the teacher sc:ne information from current research. 
Teachers were asked how their own experiences compared to 
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the researchers* findings in estimates of accuracy in 
identifying high risk children. They were also asked if 
they agree with the descriptive terms that researchers 
found were used by teachers in characterizing learni;ig 
disabled children* Item #9 asked if the teachers in this 
study perceived that these characteristics ^ described in 
the research in judgmental terms, were included in be- 
havioral terms on the MSTOI. Items #10, #11, #12, #1S , 
and #14 requested Information about factors related t > 
identifying children w 'i learning problems before the 
MSTOI was introduced in the school system. These related 
to the average number of children identified in the past, 
how much time was required, and how much help was given 
to the teacher in the remediation task. Item #14 was 
practically an alternate form of item #13 and was used to 
verify the riliability of the response. Items #22, #23, 
#24^ and #25 covered the same factors for the teacher's 
post-MSTOI perceptions. They were inserted for the pur- 
pose of comparing the teacher's responses and determining 
hov/ post— MSTOI expectations may relate to the major hypo- 
thesis , 

Items #15 and #26 were designed to compare the 
differences between type of assistance preferred by the 
teacher in pre-- and post--MSTOI administration situations. 
The data from these questions would help determine how 
the teacher perceived that the learning disabled child 
would be benefitted by the institution of the MSTOI 
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prograjn* Items #18 and #28 related directly to research 
concerning acceptance of change if the participants had 
been involved in the change mechanism or vehicle. Items 
#16 and #17 were Included to elicit information on teach- 
ers' perceptions concerning their own role in identifying 
learning disabled children and the reasons why that role 
may have been restricted. 

Items #19 and #29 requested Information regarding 
general attitude toward the MSTOI before and after the 
use of the instrument, to determine whether or not parti- 
cipation and administration of the Instrument j as well as 
greater understanding, may have Influenced a change in 
attitude. Item #27 was inserted to give the teacher an 
opportunity to express an opinion concerning a possible 
oompromise in the administration of the MSTOI* 

Although the researcher would have wanted to In-^ 
elude questions on the developmental and experiential 
nature of the kindergarten progrMi, as planned In the 
original proposal for this study, it proved too diffi-- 
cult to refine the concept appropriately for .xact mean- 
ing and valid interpretation* Therefore the item was 
abandoned. However, item #30 served as a possible ve- 
hicle for expression of responses to this elusive question. 
Item #30 was included at the end of the survey instrument 
in order to permit and encourage comnient on the specific 
questions asked or any factors not easily adaptable to 
survey form* 
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"Yes** and -^No" responses were required by sixteen 
Itenis* Two items asked that specific numbers be written 
in the appropriate spaces* The circling and checking of 
desired choices were requli-ed in nine items, and two items 
requested the ordering of listed possibilities by prefer- 
ence. The final Item was an open-ended request for com- 
ments. 

In the constructiOD of the survey instrument, due 
consideration was given to the basic concept of attitude 
surveys by embedding the major question, namely, teachers - 
perceptions of their own competence in identifying chil- 
dren with learning problems by Informal observation, among 
other pertinent and related items of high interest to the 
participants. It was decided to limit the choices of re- 
sponse, where possible, in order to force teachers to 
eKamine their own attitudes and make a decisive eKpresslon 
of their perceptions. 

As stated previously, this research was designed 
to report on teachers* attitudes toward two methods of 
identifying children with learning problems. It was not 
the intention of this study to Include the results of the 
print-^out and follow-up activities of the MSTOI* This 
obviously, is a next step in refuting or fulfilling teach- 
ers' expectations, and remains for a future study to in- 
vestigate. The conclusions of this study may conceivably 

used as a base line In that future study. However, for 
the purposes of this study, It was essential that all 
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questionnaires be returned to the researcher after the 
MSTOI was administered and before the MSTOI computer 
print=out was delivered to the teacher* 

For this reason, there was re enough time to give 
the survey instrument a true pilot testing, Therefora, 
the questionnaire was sent to a panel of experts who rep- 
resented eKperienced and inexperienced teachers, those 
known to the researcher and .those with whom the researcher 
had had no previous personal contaet. 

The pilot panel consisted of seven teachers. This 
number constituted 10.0 percent of the sample population. 
Included were four kindergarten teachers, a special edu-- 
cation teacher, and a speech and language teacher. All 
are actively engaged in working with young children in a 
teaching situation in Montgomery County, All have M,A. 
degrees. The four kindergarten teachers possess four to 
fourteen years of kindergarten teaching experience. Their 
advanced degrees are in the field of early childhood edu- 
cation. Three of the kindergarten teachers have been 
active In professional organizations, one having served 
as a member of the executive board of the Association for 
Childhood Education International, Montgomery County Branch, 
The special education teacher has fifteen years of experi- 
ence in teaching in her field in Montgomery County and 
elsewhere. She is an active member of the Council for 
Exceptional Children, Her Master's degree is in special 
education* The speech and language teacher has 
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considerable experianee in working with young children who 
have learning disabilities* In addition to her work in the 
county school system, she has also served as a speech ther-^ 
apist consultant while living abroad. Her advanced degree 
is in speech therapy. 

After responding to the questionnaire, the pilot 
panel was encouraged to give a critical appraisal of the 
survey instrument, either orally or in writing. All mem- 
bers of the panel expressed interest in the project and 
were unstinting in offering time and comments to aid in 
the success of this study. 

The pilot panel suggested the need for a definition 
of the words "learning problems," Acting on this sugges-- 
tion, the researcher included this amplification in the 
transmittal letter to respondents. (See Appendex B, ) 

For item #19 and #29, one member of the pilot panel 
suggested that the term "negative" be included in the con-- 
tinuum. This suggestion was not followed by .the researcher 
in order not to unduly bias or Influence the respondents. 
However ,^ the respondents who felt strongly on this matter 
were free to write the word in on the line marked "other 
The pilot panel also made some suggestions for word re- 
arrangements , 

On the basis of this advice from the expert panel, 
the survey instrument was revised for greater clarity and 
printed in its final form. 
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The Sample 

At the time of the study, there were 147 elementary 
schools in the county school system* They were all listed 
in alphabetical order and numbered. By the use of a, ran- 
dom table, eighty useable numbers were obtained. This 
constituted 40.2 percent of the total kindergarten teacher 
population of 199, Where there were two kindergarten 
teachers in the same school, a coin was used as a basis 
for randomly selecting which teacher would receive the 
survey questionnaire. A total of sixty-nine of the eighty 
teachers in the sample, or 86,25 percent, responded to the 
survey. Thus, 34.7 percent of the total population was 
Included in the survey. All except one member of the 
total population were female* The lone male kindergarten 
teacher in the county school system was included in the 
randomly selected sample. 

Distribution 

Each member of the sample population was contacted 
by telephone, told of the survey, and asked if the re- 
searcher might send a survey form. The text of the tele-* 
phone message is found in Appendix A, All indicated 
their willingness to participate. Care was taken by the 
researcher, and helpful secretaries, to read only the 
message in order not to bias the survey results by any 
expression of opinion. 

The survey forms were sent to the participants via 
the United States Postal Service , A stamped, addressed 
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envelope was enclosed for the return of the survey ques- 
tionnaire to the researcher. Inter-office mail was not 
us^d to further assure unbiased responses and avoid any 
possibility of prejudicing the results by the appearance 
of administrative pressure, A copy of the transmittal 
letter that accompanied the survey questionnaire is Ap- 
pendix B. 

The mailing of the survey instrument was timed 
to reach the respondents a day or two after the forms 
for the MSTOl were completed. An immediate return was 
requested. By the end of the first week^ sixty percent 
of the survey forms were returned. The remaining re- 
sponses arrived during the following week. 

Processi n g the Data 

As the survey instruments were returned ^ the data 
from each questionnaire were tabulated for each of the 
twenty=nine items and the comments for item #30 were 
transferred to cards for possible future categorization. 
The tabulated data were listed in verbal and numerical 
form, whichever was appropriate. The data were also 
coded in accordance with a computer tabulation scheme 
for ready transfer to computer analysis, if necessary. 
Thus, preparation was made for treating the data for the 
computation of frequency distributions, percentages, and 
for chl squares test for statistical relationships and 
significance* 
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CHAPTER IV 



ANALYSIS or THE DATA 

I ntroduction 

The purpose of this chapter was to discuss the 
data obtained in tha survey and demonstrate how they 
support or reject the major hypothesis and the sub- 
hypotheses. The related pertinent data was also ex-- 
amined for indications of their significance in con- 
Junction with the hypotheses. Percentages were 
calculated for all Items and, where appropriate, the 
chl square test for significance was administered to 
the data, 

A demographic pcofile was developed and then 
examination was made of the hypotheses. Other survey 
items were discussed in the order In which they ap- 
peared in the description of the survey instrument 
in Chapter III. The information was presented in 
narrative as well as tabular form. 

Data for Demographic Variables 

First a profile of the sample kindergarten teacher 
population was developed from the demographic data of the 
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survey instrument* This provided a background and a 
framework for the major analyses r ^ :^ ^ tuts chapter. 

The following; fiata wore :^ r/i,,il/ied from item #1 of 
the survey responses. Tm kindergarten teaching experi- 
ence of thR sample population ranged from one year to 
over twenty-five years. The largest number of teachers 
were found at the mode with three years teaching experi- 
ence. There were ten members in the mode* The five 
year level had seven members. The seven year level had 
six members. Twenty-two teachers had five years or leas 
of teaching experience* The remaining forty-^seven kin- 
dergarten teachers in the SMfiple had six years or more 
of teaching experience, as shown in Table 1, 

TABLE 1 

A SCATTERGRAM DEPICTINO TEACHER 
EXPIRIENCI 




years of experience 
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The median number of years of teaching experience 



was eight. 


The average number was 


nine years. (See 


Table 2 . ) 








TABLE 2 






TEACHING EXPERIINCE 


(TYPICAL) 




Years 


Number 






oo t 1 omission ) 


Median 


8 


4 


Mode 


3 


10 


Average 


0.05 


1 


The 


following information wa^ 


s obtained in answer 


to item #2 


of the survey instrument 


t 


The 


total number of students 


in the classes of 


the Bample 


population was 2,851. The one session kinder- 



garten teachers had 468 students in their classes. The 
two session teachers had ls249 students in their morning 
classes j and 1^134 students in their afternoon classes. 

Twenty teachers in the sample population taught 
one session. They had one class each day and saw their 
students for two and one-half hours daily. Forty-nine 
teachers in the sample population taught two sessions* 
They taught two classes daily. They had a class of stu- 
d-snts for two and one--half hours each morning and then 
another class of students for two and one-half hours 
each afternoon, as shown in Table 3. The one session 
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TABLE 3 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS TAUGHT BY SAMPLE 
POPULATION 



Number of Sessions 



A.M. 

Students 



P.M. 
Students 



one session 20 
two sessions 49 



468 
1240 



1134 



Total 



468 
2383 
2851 



teachers ranged in experience from three years to over 
twenty=-five years. 

The sainple teachers taught 118 classes. The class 
sizes ranged from fifteen to thirty-three students. The 
median class size was twenty-five. The mode was twenty-* 
seven with fifteen members. The average class size was 
twenty-four and two tenths * as shown in Tables 4 and 5. 

The following information was obtained from^ re-- 
sponses to item #3 of the survey instrument. 

Teacher assistance included paid classroom aides, 
parent volunteers, high school student volunteers, col- 
lege student volunteers and Diagnostic-Prescriptive 
teachers. The amount of time varied from one hour a 
week to full time, as shown in Table 6. 

Demographic material usually includes sex differ- 
entiation as one of the variables. In the case of this 
total population, there was one male teacher and he hap- 
pened to be Included in the random selection of the sample 
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TABLE 4 

SCATTERGRAM DEPICTING CLASS SI 21 



number 

of 
classes 



1,5 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
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TABLE 5 
CLASS BJV^'l^ (TYPICAL) 



number of number 
students in at 
class classes 



Eange IS-^SS 118 

Median 25 8 

Mode 27 15 

Average 24*2 10 



TABLE 6 

ASSISTANCE TO THE TEACHER IN THE 
CLASSROOM 

N 



Aides 34 

Parent Volunteers 27 

High School QT College Volunteers 20 

Diagnostic-Prescript ivQ Teacher 6 
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population* Howev^x, this constitutes too sniall a sample 
to yield significant data for the sex variable. 

Data for Ilvpotheses Testlni; 

Ma.lor Hy pothesi s: Teachers perceived that they 
can Identify children with potential or actual 
learnxng disabilities as effectively by informal 
observational techaiques as toy the use of the 
str::Ltured MSTOI. 

The *'yes*' response to iteni revealed that 95,6 
peirc'n^t of the teachers had confidence in their own com-- 
petence to identify children with learnlug problems by 
the use of Informal techiiiques. The remaining 4,4 per-- 
cent responded ''no" and indicated that they did not be- 
lieve that they could be effectiire In identifying chil-- 
dren with learning djsabillti- " by inforrnal observational 
techniques* This small proportion of negative responses 
constituted too scanty a sajnple to reveal any significant 
data concerning variables. Therefore the tabulation for 
computerisation was not required. 

The data from re^pori.^es to Item #5 of the survey 
insti'unient is shown in Table 7. 

This data sunroarizing teachers' perceptions con-- 
cerning Informal observation was compared to the data 
obtained in answer to survey Item #4 (Table 8), which 
asked about teachers' perceptions regarding the 
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TABLE 7 

TEACHERS' PERCEPTION THAT THEY CAN IDENTIFY 
CHILDREN WI'TH LEARNING PRCBLFMS IFPEC- 
TIVELl' TISING THEIR OWN INFORMAL 
OBSERVATIONS 



N Percent 



yes 66 95.65 



no 3 4.35 



TEACHERS' PERCE « OF '"'IE MSTOI 'S EFFEC- 

TIVENESS AS AN INSTRUMENT FOR 
IDENTIFYING CHILDREN WITH 
LEAHNING PROBLIMS 



N Percent 

yes . 59 85,5 

no 8 11.6 
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effectiveness of the structured instrument, the MSTOI. 
The comparative data is shown in Table 9. 
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TABLE 9 

COMPARISON OP TEACHERS' PERCEPTION CON-- 
CERNING EFFECTIVENESS OF INFORMAL 
OBSERVATION AND STRUCTURED 
OBSERVATION (MCTOI) 



Ye.. No 



N Percent N Percent 



Informal 66 95.6 3 4.3 

MSTOI 59 85.5 8 11,6 



Eifty--nine teachers (85.5 percent) reported that 
they perueived the MSTOI as an rf festive instrument for 
identifying children with learning problems. Eight teach" 
ers (11.6 percent) stated that they did not believe the 
MSTOI to be an effective Instrument, This data is shown 
in ^ le 8. 

The data from responses to iterr.s #4 and #5 of the 
survry instrument were compa::^ ahi square analysis. 

Using the formula 

2 ^ (fo^felf 
^ ^ fe * 

2 

a value of x equals 2,63 was obtained, which is not sig- 
nificant at the .05 level of significance with 1 degree 
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of freedom » Thus, since tliere was no significant differ* 
ence between teachers* perception of the effectiveness of 
informal and structured observation, the major hypothesis 
was supported* This hypothesis stated: Teachers perceive 
that they can identify childrerA with potential or actual 
learning disabilities as effectively by informal observa-- 
tional techniques as by the use of the structured MSTOI , 

Analysis of the six sub'^hypot heses follows. These 
were rela ed to the major hypothesis and deal with specif- 
ic aspects of the study* 

Sub-hypothesis 1 : More of tha experienced teachers^ 
with :ix or more years of kindergarten teaching experienee, 
perceived that they are effective in identifying children 
with learning disabilities by informal observational tech-- 
niques than did teachers with five years^ or less^ of kln= 
dergarten teaching * 

The data for this sub-hypothesis were obtained from 
answers to items #5 and #1 of the ^.^rirvey instrument. In 
the sarnple, experienced teachers made up 69,1 percent of 
the population. Inexperienced teachers made up 30. Q per-- 
cent of the sample population. Of the experienced teach-- 
ers, 93.6 percent answered "yes-' to Item #5 and 6,4 per-- 
cent answered ''no," The inexperienced teachers answered 
100 percent "yes" to item #5 of the survey instrument, A 
chi square of 1,49 With 1 degree of freedom was reported, 
which was not significant at the ,05 X val of slgnlf Icanae, 
Thus sub-hypothesis 1, which stated that a greater number 
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of experienced teachers percoived that thay are effective 
in identifying children with learning disabilities by in- 
formal observational techniques than the number of less 
eKperienced teachers, was not supported. The data for 
this response is sunmmrized in Table 10. 



TABLE 10 



EXPEETENCE AND INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS' PERCEP- 
TION OF THEIR ABILITY TO IDENTIFY CHILDREN 
WITH LEAR: ING DISABILITIES BY INFORMAL 
OBSEEVATIONAL TECHNIQUES 



Percent P'Orcent 
of Exp* of Total 

N Category Sample 



5 Years or Less 

yes 22 100 32.4 

no 0 0 0 



6 Years or More 
yos 
no 



43 
3 



93.5 
6 * 3 



33.2 
4,4 



Sub-hypothesis 2 : Teachers viewed the use of the 
MSTOI in the same way after using the instrument as be-- 
fore using it. 

The data for this sub--hypothesls were obtained 
from answers to items #1S and #20 of the survey instru- 
ment. Item #19 asked respondents to check one of four 
words to describe their attitude toward the MSTOI before 
they had actually administered it. The four descriptive 
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words were, "reluctant,'- '^neutral,'' "pleased,'' and "en- 
thusiastic* *' An additional line was added for "other*" 
The responses to item #.9 mrr siimmarizsd in Table 11. 
This data and similar infomation from item #29 concerning 
attitudes after the MSTpI was administered are corripared in 
Table 11, 

^ .E 11 

ATTITUDE TOWARD MSTOI BEFORE AND AFTER 
ACTUAL USE 

Reluctant Neutral Pleased Enthus. Other Total 
N % N % N % N % N % N 

Pre^MSTOI 

^x* 43.9 24 36.4 4 6.0 3 4.5 6 9.0 66 



Post--MSTOI 

27 40/3 2G 20.8 6 9.0 0 0.0 14 20.9 67 



Of the six respondents who ^.hecked "other" for 
pre-'MSTOI attitude, one replied ''negative" and two s£id 
"too much time." Of the fourteen who checked "other" in 
the post-MSTOI attitude, two replied "negative'* and each 
of the following comments were made by each of ten other 
respondents: "inaccurate, " "wait and see, " "dislike 
intensely," "disgusted," "too time consuming and 
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eKpensive,^* '^can now return to regular program and havr> 
ne.r experiences,^' -'wiHing,*- ^'satisf led , ''unenthusias- 
tic,*' and "contantJ* 

Ino chi square test for sionlficancu wa^ applied 
to the responses for items #19 and #29 of the survey 
instrument • 

2 

A chi square of x 5.49, 4 degrees of freedom^ 
was found. The reported chi square of 5,49 with 4 de- 
grees of freedoni was raported which wa^ not significant 
at the .05 level of significance. Thus, the sub- 
hypothesis 2, which stated that teachers viewed the 
MSTOI in the same way after using the Instrument as 
before using it, was supported* 

Sub hypothesis 3 : Teachers perceived the adoption 
of the MSTOI as an indication that special support will 
be available in dealin;^ with children who have learning 
disabll ities , 

The data for Li;ij hypothesis were obtained from 
reEponses to itemy #13 and #24 of the survey instrument. 
Table 13 summarises the responses to these items and 
indicates the percentage of response in each category. 

It appeared that only 26 percent of the respond- 
ents expected that they would aow, after the institution 
of the MSTOI progi*am, recaive r^o^e help and ^peci^^il sup^ 
port in working with children who have learning problems 
than they did in previous years. 
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TABLE 12 

SPECIAL SUPPORT WITH CHILDREN WHO HAVE 
LEARNING DISABILITIES 





Received Help 
Pre-MSTOI 


Expected 
Post- 


More Help 
-MSTOI 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Yes 


23 


33.3 


18 


26.0 


No 


45 


65.2 


44 


26.0 


No Ans. 


1 


1.4 






Don ' t 
Know 






7 


10.0 



The chi square test was applied to the data to 
determine if any significant differences existed, A chi 
square of ,34, coniputed w:^th 1 degree of freedom was re- 
ported^ which is not significant at the .05 level of 
significance. Thus, sub-hypothesis 3 which stated that 
teachers perceived the adoption of the M-TOI as an indi- 
cation that special support would be available in dealing 
with children who have learning disabilities was not sup* 
ported. 

Sub-hypot hesis 4 : Teacharo estimated that a week 
or more of teaching time was required to administer ^ he 
MSTOI . 

Data for this sub-hypothesis were obtained from 
answers lo Item #22 oi the survey instrument. Respond- 
ents were asked to esMm.a a tu© amount of timfe that was 
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required to gather information and to fill out the MSTOI 
for each child In the class. The niimber of minutes re- 
ported was multiplied by the number of children in the 
class. Information was requested for both in-class and 
ont^of-^class ti: ^; ypent. However, f r the purposes of 
hifi. 8ub-^hypothesis, only the class- time was tabu- 
lated . 

This sub^hypothesis was si }pO: ed, n a percentage 
Dasis, by forty^two respondents (G ^ m i; ^cent). The re- 
sponses are summarized in Table 13. 

Further analysis was made to determine If any sig- 
nificant differences existed between inexperienced and 
experienced teachers concerning the time they spent on 
MSTOI administration. Chi square analysis yielded a value 
of 1.42 which was not significant at the .05 level of sig- 
nificance with 1 degree of freedom. Thus, additional sup-^ 
port was given to this su --hypothesl a which stated: 
Teachers estimated that a it^.. or mOi€ of teaching time 
was required to administer che MSTOI, 

Five respondents did not answer this item. Th^ 
data revealed that 31,8 percent reported between 43 per- 
cent and 96 percent of a week of classroom time was re- 
quired for MSTOI administration. The remaining 60,86 
percent of the respondents reported that more than a 
week of classroom time was required for MSTOI adminis- 
tration. 
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Sub-^hypothesis 5 : Teachers considered class time 
used for the administration of the MSTOI as an infringe-^ 
ment on teaching time* 

The data for this sub-hypothesis wer- obtained 
from responses to item #23 of the survey instrument. 
This sub-hypothesis was suppci^ted by 79,9 percent of 
the respondents who answered "yes** to the question* A 
"no" answer was given by 15, -9 percent of the respond- 
ents. The information is summariEed below in Table 14, 

. TABLE 14 

TIME REQUIRED FOR MSTOI ADMINISTRATION 
VIEWED AS AN INFRINGEMENT ON 
TEACHING TIME 



yes 
no 

don ' t Know 



Number of Teachers 



55 
11 
3 



Percentage 

79.9 
15.9 

4.3 



Additional analysis was made to determine whether 
there was a significant difference between inexperienced 
and experienced teachers in their perception regarding 
time required to administer the MSTOI as an infringement 
on teaching time, Chi square computation resulted In a 
value of ,24, which was not significant at the *05 level 
of significance, witi? 1 degree of freedom. Thus, addi- 
tional support was given to sub-hypothesis 5 which 
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stated: feaeherss considered class time used for the ad- 
ministration of the mTOx as an i'lfringomfint on .?;ichjng 
time. 

Sub-hypothesis 6: Prior to the use of the struc- 
tured instrument (MSTOI), teachers were reluctant to 
Identify definitely children with learning disabilities. 

Data for this sub 'hypothesis were obtained in 
answer to Item #16 of the survey instrument. This sub- 
hypothesis was not supported. Only 36.2 percent of the 
respondents indicated that they had refrained from 
definitely identifyinc learning disabled children in 
previous years. The inforr tlon is summarized in Table 
15. 

TABLE IS 

TEACHERS' REPORT OF RELUCTANCE TO IDENTIFY 
DEFINITELY LEARNING DISABLED CHILDRr" 
IN PREVIOUS YEARS 

Number of Teachers Percentage 

yes 25 36.2 

no 40 58.0 

don ' t know 4 5,3 



Chi square computations on the data for thir-. sub- 
hypothesis revealed that it was rejected by both ejcperi- 
enced and inexperienced teachers. The chi square of .23 
at the .05 level of significance with 1 degree of freedom 
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was not significant and iiidicated that teachers, regard- 
less of experience, rejected this hypothesis, which 
stated: Prior to the use of the structured InBtrumant 
(MSTOI), teachers were reluctant to identify definitely 
cliildren with learning disabilities. 

In addition to the major hypothesis and the six 
aub--hypotheses, data were gathered to augment the inean-- 
ing and implications of the study. Sonie survey Itenis 
TOre designed to explore the rationale behind teachers' 
attitudes. This inforrnat loi follows. 

Data for Other Variables 

Item #6 of the survey instrument asked if the 
teachers believed that the MSTOI had confirnied the 
teachers* identification by informal techniques. 

A ''yes*' answer was given by 5S.1 percent of the 
respondents. A **no'' reply was checked by 36.2 percent 
and 2,0 percent failed to respond. Also 5,8 percent 
Indicated a '*don*t know'' ans^ver. These responses are 
summarized in Table 16* 

Item #7 of the survey instrument asks teachers 
to estimate their perception of their own accuracy in 
identifying children ^Ith learning disabilities in the 
past , 

The data indicated that 59,4 percent had accurately 
identified learning disabled children 75 percent of the 
time. Accurate identification was made 76-99 percent of 
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TABLE 16 

TEACHERS' PERCEPTION 01 THE MSTOI AS CON- 
FIRMING THEiR OWN IDENTIFICATION OF 
LEARNING DISABLED CHILDREN BY 
INFORMAL TECHNIQUES 



Number of Teachers Percentage 



yes 38 55.1 

no 25 36.2 

no answer 2 2.9 

don't Iinow 4 5.8 



the time by li) percent of the ..'espondenta and 26 percent 
of the replies indicated that these teac'hers had 100 per- 
cent accurac;; in their i dent i [ Icat ion , This inforinatlon 
is summarized in Table 17. 

TABLE 17 

TEACHSRS ' PERCEPTION O? THEIR OWN ACCURACY 
IN IbENTIFYING CHILDREN WITH LEARNING 
DISABILrTlES 



NumbGr of Teachers Percentage 



75% Accuracy 41 59.4 
76-99% Accuracy 

(write in) 7 10. 0 

lOOfj Accuracy 18 26.0 
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In item #8 of '.he survey instrument teachers wer& 
inforiTied of some research in observed behavior patterns 
of leirning disabled children. These bore generalized 
judgmental dascrip tions . The teachers were asked to in-- 
dilate by checks in the blanks those behaviors which, la 
th^^-ir experience, they had found to be characteristic of 
children witii learning problems. 

All teachers (100 percent) reported that thejf 
ohserved tAvo or more of these charactarist ics in learn-- 
iiigt disabled children. All six of the characteristics 
were observed by 33 percent of the respondents. Table 
IS presents these findings In tabular form. 

TABLE 18 

TEACHERS" PERCEPTION OF LEARNING DISABLED 
CHILDREN IN TERMS OF JUDGMENTAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 





Number of Teachers 


Percentage 


IVithdrawal 


52 


75.3 


Hyperact Ivity 


55 


79.7 


Aggressiveuess 


42 


60.9 


Short Attention Span 


64 


92.8 


Disruptive Talking 


43 


62.3 


Lack of Responsibility 


38 


55.1 
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Item #9 of the survey instrument asked If the jiidg- 
niental characteristics frequently observed by teachers 
weTe adequately identiflr J iTi the MSTOT. 

A ^-yes'' reply was indicated by 22.2 perceat of the 
respondents* L ''no'' reply came froin 75.4 percent of the 
teachers and 4.3 percent failed ti anjwer. Table 19 sum- 
marizes this finding. 

TABUi 19 

TEACHERS' PERCEPTION THAT GENERALIZED 
JUDGMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS ARE 
IDENTIFIED BY MSTOI 

Number of Teachers Percentage 

yes 14 
no 52 
II o answer 3 



22, 2 
75, 4 
4,3 



Item #10 of the survey instrunient solicited from 
teachers their estimate of the number of children with 
learning disabilities whom they Identified in their class 
in previous years. 

This proved to be a difficult question. Some 
teachers commented that the average number depended upon 
the school and they had taught in several different types 
of school populations. It was uncertain whether the re- 
sponse referred to one or two classes taught by the teacher 
in previous years. All teachers reported an average of 
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480 children identified as learning disabled each year. 
If the kindergarten student population previously was 
about the same as that current during the year of this 
study, the percentage of learning disabled came to 
16.83. The various parnutat ions are given in Table 
20 . 

TABLE 20 

TIACHSRS' ESTIMATE OF AVERAGE NUMBER OP 
CHILriREN CONSIDERED LEAnNING DISABLED 
EACH YEAR IN THEIR PREVIOUS CLASSES 







Average No, 
of L. D. 
Students 
In Past 


Present 
Student 
Population 


Percentage 


One- 


-sessloii Teacher 


74 


468 


15.81 


T-TO- 


-session Teacher 
A.M. Classes 


203 


1249 


16.25 




P.M. Classes 


203 


1134 


17.90 


All 


A.M. Classes 


277 


1717 


16.13 


All 


Classes 


480 


2851 


16.83 



It em ^11 of the survey Instrument asked teachers 
if any additional time was required for identifying chil'- 
dren with learning problems after they had observed them 
during their regular classroorn program. 

The responses to this Item Indicated that 52*2 
percent of the teachers spent additional time In iden- 
tifying their learning disabled students. This Informa- 
tion is presented in tabular form in Table 21, 
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TABLE 21 

TIME SPENT IDENTIFYING LEARNING DISABLED 
STUDENTS (PRE=MSTOI) 



Number of Teachers Percen.tage 



yas 36 52.2 

no 28 40.6 

invalid response 5 7.2 



Item #12 oi the survey instrument deals with the 
average additional classroom and out-of-claBS time re- 
quired for identifying each child with learning disabili- 
ties* 

Presuniably this time was spent only on the average 
number of learning disabled children previously identified, 
as indicated in the responses to item #10 above. 

Of the twenty-nine teachers who reported that lii 
previous years they spent additional classroom time to 
identify children with learning problems, five stated that 
they averaged fifteen minutes per learning disabled child. 
Nine stated that they averaged thirty minutes per learning 
disabled child. Three teachers reported forty-five minutes 
per learning disabled child and twelve stated that they 
spent an average of more than forty«five minutes of class-^ 
room time per learning disabled child. 

Of the twenty-one teachers who reported that in 
pre%*ious years they spent out of classroom time to identify 
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children v/ith learning problems, three stated that they 
averaged fifteen minutes per learning disabled child. 
Two stated that they averaged thirty minutes per learn- 
ing disabled child. Four teachers reported lorty-five 
minutes per learning disabled child and thirteen stated 
that they spent a.n average of more than forty-five 
minutes of out of classroom time per learning disabled 
child. Table 22 presents the information for classroom 
time spent in previous years in identifying children 
with learning disabilities and Table 23 sho-ws similar 
information for out of classroom time. 



TABLE 22 



ESTIMATE OF ADDITIONAL CLASSROOM TIME SPENT 
BY TEACHERS IN IDENTIFYING CHILDREN WITH 
LEARNING DISABILITIES PER CHILD 
(PRE-MSTOI) 



Minutes 



Number of 
Teachers 
Reporting 



No. of Children Identified 
by Reporting Teachers as 
Average No. of L. D. 
(Pre-MSroi) 



15 



5 



40 



30 



9 



43 



45 



3 



14 



45+ 



12 



108 
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TABLE 23 

ESTIMATE OF OUT-OF-CLASSROOM TIME SPENT BY 
TEACHERS IN IDENTIFYING CHILDREN WITH 
LEARNING DISABILITIES PER CHILD 
(PRE-MSTOI) 



Minutes 


Number of 

Teachers 
Reporting 


No. of Children Identified 
by Reporting Teachers as 
Average No. of L. D. 
(Pre-MSTOI) 


15 


3 


22 


30 


2 


11 


45 


4 


23 


45+ 


13 


131 



Item #22 In the survey instrument requests similar 
Information about classroom and out-of-classroom time re-- 
quired to administer the MSTOI per child. This data had 
already been Interpreted In terms of weeks for thte support 
of sub"hypothesis 4. The information is here summarized 
for purposes of comparlsoii with the data obtained from 
item #12 of the survey instrument to indicate time spent 
in identifying children with learning disabilities, pre- 
MSTOI and post-^MSTOI . 

Of the sixty-four teachers reporting on this item, 
nine estimated the expenditure of fifteen minutes of 
classroom time per child for adnilnlstering the MSTOI, 
Eighteen teachers reported thirty minutes per child » 
five teachers reported forty-five minutes per child and 
thirty-two teachers reported an average of more than 
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forty-five minutes per child. Table 24 expresises this 
information in tabular form. 



TABLE 24 

ESTIMATE OF CLASSROOM TIME SPENT BY TEACHERS' 
IN ADMINISTERING MSTOI PER CHILD 



Minutes 


No. of Teachers 
Reporting 


Number of Children 
in Class (MSTOI 
Administered to 
All Students) 


15 


9 


403 


30 


18 


656 


45 


5 


ISO 


45+ 


32 ■ 


1306 



Fifty--nine teachers reported on their estimate of 
average time spent out of class on the administration of 
the MSTOI per child* Twenty-six spent fifteen minutes 
per child. Eight eKpended thirty minutes per child. 
Three spent forty- five minutes per child and twenty'-two 
reported that they spent an average of more than forty- 
five niinutes of out-of-class time for administering 
the MSTOI per child. Table 25 summarizes this informa- 
t ion . 

NOTE: For further comparison purposes, it should 
be noted that the Montgomery County Public Schools ad- 
ministration estimated that the computerized form of the 
MSTOI would save teachers thirty minutes per child. 
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TABLE 25 

ESTIMATE OP OUT-OF-CLASSROOM TIME SPENT BY 
TEACHERS IN ADMINISTERING MSTOI 
PER CHILD 



Minutes 


No. of Teachers 
Report ing 


Number of Children 
in Class (MSTOI 
Administered to 
All Students) 


15 


26 


1002 


30 


8 


341 


45 


3 


112 


4S+ 


22 


931 



Although this aspect of administering the MSTOI represents 
a small proportion of the total time required for^ MSTOI 
administration I it does total 1,425.5 hours for the 2^851 
children taught by the sample population of siKty-^nlne 
teachers . 

Item #13 of the survey instrument has .been reported 
and analyzed previously In support of sub-hypotheses 3, 

Item #14 of the survey instrument asked teachers to 
indicate whether or not they perceived that they were al- 
most solely responsible for remediation of the learning 
disabled during pre-MSTOI daySi in so far as they could 
fit the remediation into their regular classroom program. 
This information was compared with data obtained from 
item #25 which requested similar information in regard 
to post "MSTOI expect at ion. The data from these two itemc 
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were analyzed by percentages and the chi square was com- 
puted to determine if any significant diffarences existed. 

Of the sixty-eight teachers who responded to this 
item regarding pre-MSTOI help, 76.8 percent perceived that 
they were almost solely responsible for working with their 
learning disabled students and 21*7 percent reported that 
they did receive help* As to post-MSTOI eKpectations ^ 
except for advice from the Educational Management Team, 
68,1 percent reported that they perceived that they would 
still be almost solely responsible for the remediation of 
their learning disabled students and 24.6 percent expected 
to receive help In working with their learning disabled 
students. This information is presented in tabular form 
in Table 26 and Table 27. 

TABLE 26 

TEACHERS^ PERCEPTIONS THAT THEY ARE ALMOST 
SOLELY RESPONSIBLE FOR F^MEDIATION FOR 
LEARNING DISABLED STUDENTS 
(PRE»MSTOI) 





Number of Teachers 
Reporting 


Percentage 


yes 


53 


76.8 


no 


15 


21.7 


no answer 


1 


1.4 
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TABLE 27 

TEACHERS' EXPECTATION THAT, EXCEPT FOR ADVICE 
FROM THE EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT TEAM, THE 
TEACHER WILL BE ALMOST SOLELY RESPON^ 
SIBLE FOR REMEDIATION OF LEARNING 
DISABLED STUDENTS (POST-^MSTOI ) 



yes 
no 

don ' t know 



Number of Teachers 
Reporting 

47 
17 
5 



Percentage 

68,1 
24,6 
7,2 



A chl square ,1?38 was computed for these reported 
figures on Tables 26 and 27, to determine if any signif- 
icant differences existed. The ch^ square of .238 v;ith 
1 degree of freedom was reported^ which is not significant 
at the ,05 level of sigriif icance . Thus, the percentage 
figures indicating the expectations of most teachers that 
they will be solely responsible for remediation of learn- 
ing disabled children in the future, as they were in the 
past, were supper ted* 

Item #15 of the survey instrunient asked teachers 
what type of assistance they would have preferred, in 
pre-^MSTOI days* to help them in their remedial work with 
learning disabled children. The data from this item was 
then compared to the data received in reply to item #26 
which asks for the same information post-MSTOI. 
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There were six arrangements listed and teachers 
were asked to rate them on a one to six preference scala 
with number one designating the most desired arrangement. 
In the pre--MSTOI data^ 26 percent preferred an "aide" as 
their number one choice. A "crisis teacher" was desired 
by 10.1 percent. Only 1,0 percent chose more materials 
as number one choice. "Resource teacher" was rated 
number one by 15,9 percent. The highest percentagei 
31 percent preferred "smaller classes," "Other'* 
preference category^ all of whom referred to Diagnostic- 
Prescriptive Teacher (D.P.T,)jWas rated number one 
preference by 7.2 percent of the respondents. This 
Inforinatlon is sumrnarized in Table 28* 

TABLE 28 

TEACHERS' PRIFERENCB FOR TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 
ARRANGEMINTS TO HELP IN WORKING WITH 
LEARNING DISABLED STUDENTS 
(PRE^MSTOI) 



Type of 
Assistance 


No, of Teachers 
Reporting 


Percentage 


Aid© 


18 


26,0 


Crisis Teacher 


7 


10.1 


More Materials 


1 


1.0 


Resource Teacher 


11 


15.9 


Smaller Classes 


22 


31 .9 


Other (D.P.T. ) 


5 


7.2 
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The post-MSTOI preference for assistance, item 
#26, revealed that 30,4 percent of the teachers would now 
prefer an '*aideJ' A "crisis teacher'' would be the number 
one choice of 8.7 percent and "more material" would be 
desired by 7*2 percent as first choice* ^'Resource teacher'- 
was chosen number one by 10.1 percent, ^'Smaller classes'* 
was still the first choice of the largest percentage of 
teachers with 31,9 percent choosing it. The *'other" 
choice again was chosen number one by 7*2 percent, with 
Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher written in as the pre-- 
f erred type of assistance. This data is sumniarized in 
Table 29. 

TABLE 29 

TEACHERS* PREPERENCE FOR TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 
ARRANGEMENTS TO HELP IN TORKING WITH 
LEARNING DISABLED STUDENTS 
(POST-MSTOI) 



Type of 
Assistaric© 


No, of Teachers 
Reporting 


Percentage 


Aide 


21 


30.4 


Crisis Teacher 


6 


8.7 


More Wateiials 


5 


7.2 


Eesoiirce Teacher 


7 


10.1 


Smaller Classes 


22 


31.9 


Other (D.P.T.) 


5 


7.2 
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The data froin these two items of the sVLTvmy instru 
meat were analyzed for percentage preference and then chi 
square computations were made to determine if any signif- 
icant dllference existed between the pre-MSTOl and post- 
WSrOI preferences for assistance arrangements to help tn 
TOrklng with learning disabled students. 

A chl square was coniputed to determine if any sig^ 
nif leant differences existed. A chi square ol 3,776 was 
obtained. A chi square of 3.776 with 1 degree of freedom 
^as not significant at the ^05 level of slgnilicance* 
Thus, the percentages^ which showed that there was no 
significant differences in the kind of help teachers 
preferred pre-MSTOI and post-MSTOI^ were supported. 

Item #16 of the survey Instrument was analyzed In 
connect ion with the testing of sub--hypothesls 6 and Is 
reported earlier in this paper. 

Item #17 of the survey instrument was designed to 
de^termine the reasons why teachers who in previous years 
refrained from definitely Identifying children as learn-^ 
Ing disabled did so* 

Of the 36,2 percent of teachers who said that in 
previous years they did refrain from definitely identic- 
lying children as learning disabled, 66,7 percent checked 
''possible immaturity*- as the reason for refraining, 38.0 
percent of the teachers noted that "the child's unfamill- 
arity with a new situation*' caused them to refrain, 27*8 
percent of the teachers said that '*the difficulty in 
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getting remedial help" caused them to refrain, and 13*8 
percent ol the teachers checked *'other,'' tv^o oi these 
specified ''hesitancy to label'' as the reason for refrain- 
ing to definitely identify a'lildren with learning dls* 
abilities. This informatloii is summarized In Table 30, 

TABLl 30 

TEACHERS* REASONS rOR RErRAlNING FEOM 
DEFINITELY IDENriFYING STUDEFl'S WITH 
LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Reasons 


Number of 

Teachers 

Reporting 


Percentage 
of 30 
Teaehers 


Possible Developmental 
Immaturity 


24 


66.7 


Child's Unf amiliarity 
with New Situation 


14 


38*9 


Difficulty in Getting 
Remedial Help for 
the Child 


10 


27,8 


Other 


5 


13*8 



Iteni #18 of the survey Instrument solicited informa 
tion about teachers^ participation in the formulation of 
the MSTOI. 

Data from this item yielded the follo^ving informa- 
tion. Only 5.8 percent of the teachers had had an oppor- 
tunity to contribute ideas or suggestions concerning the 
formulation of the MSTOI and 73.9 percent had had no such 
opportunity. The item was left blank by 20.3 percent of 
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the teachers. The data from this survey item was coinpared 
to the inforniatlon obtained in the responses to item #28 
of the survey InBtriiment . Item #28 asked the respondents 
if they would have wanted to contribute ideas and sugges- 
tions to the lormulation of the MSTOI. A ''yes'' response 
was received from 76.8 percent and a '*no'' response came 
from 14.5 percent, The item was left blank hy 8,7 per-- 
cent of the teachers. Table 31 below surnmarized the 
responses to the question of opportunity to participate 
in the formulation of the MSTOI . Table 32 presents a 
tabiilar picture of the responses showing the nature of* 
the teachers ' desire to have had an opportunity to parti-- 
clpate in the formulation of the MSTOI, 



TABLE 31 



TEACHERS* REPORT OF OPPORTUNITY TO CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE FORMULATION OF THE MSTOI 



Number of Teachers 
Report Ing 



Percentage 



yes 



4 



5,8 



no 



51 



no answer 



14 



20.3 
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TABLE 32 

TEACHERS' REPORT OF DESIRE FOR OPPORTUNITY 
TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE FOEMULATION 
OF THE MSTOI 



Number ol Teachers 

Reporting Perceiitage 

yem 53 76,5 

no 10 14,5 

no ariswer 6 8,7 



Item #10 was discussed prevloasly in stipport of 
sut=»hypothesls 2 on page 77* 

Item #20 of the survey Instruineiit asked if teaGhers 
perceived that more children with learning problenis were 
Identified through the MSTOI than they believed they could 
have identified by the use of informal classroom observa- 
t ion* 

Only 2.9 percent of the respondents believed that 
more children with learning problems were ideiitlfled 
through the MSTOI than would have been identified if the 
teachers h.id used informal classroom observation. Bow- 
ever, 87 percent answered this question in the negative 
and 10,1 percent indicated that they did not know. This 
Information is suimiarized below in Table 33. 

Item #21 of the survey instrufnent asked teachers 
for their perception of whether the nature of the learning 
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TABLE 33 

TEACHERS ' PERCEPTION AS TO WHETHER MORE CHIUDRIN 
WITH LEARNING PROBLEMS WERE IDENTIFIED THROUGH 
THE MSTOI THAN WOULD HAVE BEEN IDENTIFIED 
THROUGH THE USE OF INFORMAL 
CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 





Number of Teachers 
Reporting 


Percentag© 


yes 




2.9 


no 


60 


87.0 


don ' t know 


7 


10.1 



problein was more accurately pinpointed through the MSTOI 
than througti their own informal classroom observatioa* 

There were affirmative replies from 23,2 percent of 
the respondents. Negative responses came from 69,6 per-- 
cent of the teachers and 7,2 percent said that they did 
not know if the nature of the learning problem was mere 
accurately pinpointed through the MSTOI than through In-- 
formal classroom observation* This information is tabu-- 
lated below in Table 34. 

The following items have been discussed previously 

in connectioii with other survey itenis. 

Item #22 " see item #12, with which it was com-^ 
pared . 

Item #23 — see Bub--hypothesis 5 on earlier page. 

Item #24 see item #13, with which it was com- 
pared * 
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TABLE 34 

TEACHEES' PERCEPTION AS TO WHETHER THE NATURE 
OF THE LEARNrNG PROBI.EM WAS MORE ACCURATELY 
PINPOINTED THROUGH THE MSTOI THAN THROUGH 
TEIACHERS' INFORMAL CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 





Number of Teachers 
Reporting 


Perceatage 


yes 


16 


23.2 


no 


' 48 


69.8 


don ' t know 


5 


7.2 



Item #25 see Item #14, with which It was com-- 
pared. 

Item #26 — see item #15^ which which it was com- 
pared* 

Item #27 asked the respondents if they would hav^ 
preferred to administer the MSTOI only for those chlldreii 
who are not within the broad norms of acceptable kinder- 
garten behavior. 

The data indicated that 87 percent raplied in the 
af f irrnat ive, 11.6 percent responded negatively, and 1.4 
percent of the respondents failed to reply to this Itetn. 
The summary of responses is presented in Table 35, 

The following items have been discussed prevloiieLy 

in connectlnn with other survey items. 

Item #28 ^ — see item #18, with which it was com- 
pared. 

Item #29 — see item #19, which which It was coni'- 
pared. 
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TABLE 35 

TEACHERS' PREFEEENCE TO ADMINISTER MSTOl 
ONLY TO THOSE CHILDREN IDENTIFIED BY 
TEACHER IMFORMAL OBSIEVATION 





Number of Teachers 
Report ing 


Percentage 


yes 


60 


87.0 


no 


8 


11.6 


no answer 


1 


1.4 



Item #30, the final one on the survey instrument, 
invited the respondents to put any comments that they 
wanted to make on the back of the page* 

Spontaneous comments were supplied by 55,1 percent 
of the respondents. The cornments varied and discussed a 
number of concerns. Most of the commeats amplified the 
survey responses made by the teachers^ Many related 
several concerns in their cornnients* Th© coniriients can be 
grouped in 5 categories. Most of the comments revealed 
reactions to the MSTOI* These included general reactiori 
to the MSTOI, reaction to specific items ^ relation to the 
teachers- professional self -concept , expressions of self-* 
competency and pilot testing of the MSTOl. A second 
category of comments related to data bank accumulation on 
students, A third category of comments expressed opinions 
relating to how much help will actually be given the 
learning disabled child, A fourth category commented 
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on the survey Instrument and a final category contained 
miscellaneous comments* Although some of the responses 
were quite lengthy, the short, representative descrip- 
tive excerpts may serve to indicate the nature of the 
concerns and reactions* 

EKpressions concerning the MSTOI: ''time consuming," 
"too much work^-- "saw no sense to MSTOI," '^tedious job," 
"more paper work," "did not justify time and pressure 
created on teachers,'' "classifications of 'always* and 
'never' are useless and not workable," "a waste of time 
and money if specific help will not be available for 
problem children," "great desire to see MSTOI changed," 
"MSTOI needs iw visions," "MSTOI should be revised," 
"MSTOI is subjective," "MSTOI not valid," "waste of 
time," "©valuator must make subjective judgments." On 
the positive side regarding the MSTOI were such general 
comments as, "good for beginning teachers," "0,K, but 
too general, should be more specific and detailed>" 
"gives a standard of judgment for county and state," 
"good in some cases, but amiss in others,'* "teachers 
should be helped to have uniform marking of code," 
"MSTOI should have a listing of possible alternative 
tasks for each disability," ''MSTOI effective in some 
ways," "MSTOI helps spot child who might otherwise be 
overlooked," "MSTOI goes far toward establishing uniform 
statewide system," "MSTOI lacks the depth of methods now 
used in MCPS," There were also some comments on specific 
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aspects of the MSTOI such as, "given too early in the 
kindergarten year," ^'many items are extremely advanced 
for the early months, e,g* story in sequence and writing^" 
*'some items ambiguous," "school adjustment period may 
interfere with child's true ability performance," "items 
did not apply to all children," "many questions could not 
be answered because child is seen only two and one--half 
hours dally," "many items demand a one-to-one situation, 
which can't work in the classroom," "MSTOI does not con'- 
sider children who lack English," "all Items must be 
filled out even those that do not apply to child," "half 
the kindergarten curriculum is tested on the form,'' 
^'testing had to start from day 1," As indicated above, 
several teachers objected to the time of MSTOI adminis- 
tration as being too early. Others said, "socie K chil- 
dren too immature," ''MSTOI does not take adequate consid-- 
eration of differing maturation rates," "MSTOI should be 
given in first grade," "kindergarten children are supposed 
to score only fourteen points less than first grade chil- 
dren," ".difference between kindergarten and first grade 
are not considered." Teachers further commented that the 
administration of MSTOI interfered with the proper per- 
formance of their professional duties, as shown in these 
examples, "lost teaching time," "too much time taken from 
the children," "interfered with teaching time," "program 
suffered^" "interfered with normal kindergarten program 
and as a result my program was weak," "so little teaching 
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in two months because of the MSTOI , " ^*been a highly paid 
secretary," "I'm a teacher, not a secretary," *'it takes 
time to fill In thirty-six times sixty little circles.'* 
Regarding teacher competency relative to the MSTOI, 
teachers Indicated, "my Informal techniques fit me and 
my children better," "with competent observation, teaoh-^ 
ers can Identify learning disabled children without MSTOI>" 
"MSTOI is a good idea, but teachers can predict the same 
results without all this work and expense," ''teachers can 
be more effective, not Just as effective as MSTOI," "MSTOI 
to be given only to children who show some difficulties," 
"MSTOI only for non-norm K children." There were comments 
relative to the pilot testing of the MSTOI, such as, "In- 
conceivable that the program was pilot tested in several 
schools^" "so many weaknesses in facilitation of the pro- 
gram," "had MSTOI input, but naturally many suggestions 
were not used," 

In the second category of comments teachers ex- 
pressed concern regarding the data bank information and 
Indicated their disinclination to label children, as in- 
dicated by these representative comments: "unfair to 
label as 'high risk' after only eight weeks," "against 
computer labeling," '*MSTOI can be used as an early track 
system," "MSTOI is a means of labeling children,*' "data 
bank is a civil liberties violation," "fear of child 
labeling," and "children may end up being labeled for a 
good long time*" 
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Category three centered about expressions of con- 
cern regarding help for the learning disabled child. 
Here are some exMiples: "rarely received satisfactory or 
prompt follow-up on identified children," "felt as if I 
was making a nuisance of myself," "did not like techniques 
used by Pupil Personnel Worker," "received 'run«around' 
previously 'when asking for help ," "Educational Management 
Team (EMT) TOn't be more thaji present staffing," "without 
additional help, the teacher Is still hard put to find 
adequate time for individualization to meet special 
needs," "the burden will still ba upon the teacher to ' 
meet the needs of the child," "need more psychological 
testing and follow-up therapy," "cannot work individually 
with every child Identified as having a learning problem," 
"would like to see help in form of smaller classes, longer 
day, one class for each teacher, planning time and more 
supportive services with learning disabled children," 
"in reality no more help available for the child after 
the use of the dociiment (MSTOI) than there was before," 
"IMT consists of one teacher, one principal, who has 
never taught a primary grade, one psychologist, who takes 
three months to arrive for an appointment and has never 
taught prlrnary, and a speech therapist who has so many 
problems that she can't take kindergarten children," 
Other comments on the same matter were, "anxious to see 
if more help comes," "anxious to see what kind of help, 
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if any, will be given to potential L.D,,'' hope results 
will be helpful to verify feelings or help me take a 
closer look at child J- Several teachers noted that they 
were teaching in a Title I school and had high praise 
for the services of a Diagnostic-Prescriptive teacher. 

The fourth category of comments related to the 
survey instrument. They included: "well-organized survey, 
"survey excellent and pretty much covers it,*' **hope this 
questionnaire results go to those parties Involved in 
giving this extra workload to teachers," *'ldea valid, but 
'yes-no' format does not give enough options," "survey 
questionnaire could be filled out more accurately after 
return of computer print-out," "questionnaire should have 
been sent after print-out and chance to see if help is 
to be offered," "survey invalid, smacks of pessimism and 
premature nagatlvism, because MSTOI results have not been 
tabulated and teachers have not yet experienced any 
follow-up," "some questions difficult to answer because 
I have not received the supposed 'results' of the MSTOI*" 

TJie miscellaneous category included comments such 
as: "someone other than the kindergarten teacher should 
check children not within norms of acceptable kindergar- 
ten behavior," "substitute time inadequate for filling 
out MSTOI," "forms in hands of teachers too short a time," 
"parents pleased with results of informal observational 
techniques used by teacher." 
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Summary 

This chapter discussed the data generated by the 
survey instrument and analyzed them in relation to the 
major hypothesis, the six sub--hypotheses and other vari- 
ables designed to solicit differentiating data to indi- 
cate the basis for attitude formation by the respondents. 
The data were analyEed for majority support or rejection 
of the hypotheses and changes and comparisons were tested 
for significance by the chi square computations of perti- 
nent factors. 

Table 36 summarized the data reported for each 
item of the survey instrument. It presented^ in con- 
cise form^ the tabular information for each item and 
indicated the table number where more detailed data 
can be found. 

Chapter V, which follows Table 36, discusses the 
findings from the study and the conclusions derived from 
an examination of the data. 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSIONS 

Introduction 

This study was undertakan for the purpose of de^ 
termining the attitudes of teachers toward two methods 
of identifying children with learning problems: informal 
and structured observation. To this end^ and based on 
information obtained in the review of the literature, a 
survey instrument was constructed* 

The responses to the survey inotrument yielded 
much data to indicate teachers* attitudes on their 
ability to identify children with learning problems by 
the use of their own informal methods as compared to 
using a specific structured instrument (MSTOI). The 
survey instrument also provided Information to indicate 
the basis of their attitudes, as well as factors which 
might tend to Influence a changts in attitude. 

The selected sample of kindergarten teacherg 
responded to the survey instrument and sent in their 
responses very promptlyj eliminating the need for a 
follow-'Up mailing of questionnaire forms. 
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FinH J ngs 

The first problem was to find out if teachers had 
conildence in their Oivn ability to identify children with 
learning problems through informal observation in their 
classrooms. All teachers r'^^ported their estimate of 75% 
to 100% accuracy in identifying children with learning 
problems by the use of informal classroom observation. 
The teachers by an 81.2 percent majority indicated that 
they perceived the structured instrument (MSTOI) was an 
effective instrument for identifying childrei with learn-- 
ing problems. The major hypothesiSj namely, teachers 
perceived that they can identify children with potential 
or actual leariiing disabilities as effectively by informal 
observational techniques as by the use of the structured 
MSTOI, was overwhelmingly supported by 95.65 percent of 
the respondents, A chi square computation of 2.63 was 
found not to be significant at the .05 level of signif'- 
icance with 1 degreo of freedom. This verified that 
teachers perceived no significant difference in the ef- 
fectiveness of their own informal methods and tho struc-- 
tured instrument as a method of identifying children 
with learning problems. The response indicated that 
irrespective of other variables such as years of teach-- 
ing experience, size of classj amount of classroom and 
out-of "Cla.^sroom assistance, teachers felt confident in 
their own competence to Identify children with potential 
or actual learning problems by informal observational 
techniques. 
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The six sub-^hypotheses were siupported or rejected 
in the following manner: 

1. More of the experienced teachers perceived that 
they are effective in identifying children with learning 
disabilities by informal observational techniques than did 
the less experienced teachers , As cited above , the vari- 
able of experience had no effect on the perception of self- 
confidence in regard to competence in Identifying children 
with learning problems by the use of informal observational 
techniques. The chi square test for significance was 1.49, 
with 1 degree of freedom, which at the ,05 level of signif- 
icance was not signifjcant, Thereforej this sub-hypothesis 
was rejected. 

2. Teachers viewed the use of the MSTOI in the 
same way after using the instrument as before using it. 

A chi square was computed to determine if any significant 
differences existed* A chi square of 5.49 was obtainedi 
whichj with 4 degrees of freedomj was not significant at 
the .05 level of significance* Thus, this sub-hypothesis 
was supported. 

3. Teachers viewed the adoption of the MSTOI as 
an indication that special support will be available in 
dealing with children who have learning disabilities* A 
chi square was computed to determine whether any signify- 
leant difference existed between teachers* report of 
support received in the past and expected support after 
administration of the MSTOI, A chi square of ,34 was 
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obtained, which, with 1 degree of freedom, was not signif- 
icant at the *05 level of significance. Therefore, this 
sub-hypothesis was refuted. 

4. Teachers estimated that a week or more of 
teaching time was required to administer the MSTOI. The 
response Indict^ted that this hypotheses was supported by 
60.86 percent of the teachers, A chi square computation 
of 1.42 at the .05 level of significance, with 1 degree 
of freedom, was found to be not significant when analyzed 
for differences between IneKperienced and experienced 
teachers* 

5. Teachers consldGred class time used for the 
administration of the MSTOI as an infringement on teach- 
ing tinie. The response indicated that this sub-^hypothesi 
was supported by 79,9 percent of the teachers. A chi 
square of ,24, which is not significant at the ,05 level 
of significance with 1 degree of freedom, was computed to 
compare the perceptions of inexperienced and experienced 
teachers regarding time used for MSTOI administration as 
an infringement on teaching time. 

6. Prior to the use of the structured Instrument 
(MSTOI), teachers were reluctant to identify definitely 
children with learning disabilities. The response indi- 
cated that this sub-hypothesis was rejected by 58.0 per- 
cent of the teachers. When the data was analyzed for 
differences between inexperienced and experienced teach-- 
ers, a chi square of .23 at the ,05 level of significance 
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with 1 degree of freedom, was found. This was not signify 
icant and indicated that the sub-hypothesis was rejected 
by teachers regardless of experience level. 

In addition to the major and sub-hypotheses find* 
ings, the study revealed the nature of teachers^ percep- 
tions which may serve to illuminate the bases for teacher 
attitude in the area under investigation. These findings 
can be listed as follows: 

1* Teachers reEfonding to this survey ranged in 
teaching experience from first year te^^ching to more than 
twenty=flve years of kindergarten teaching. 

2, Class sizes varied from fifteen children to 
thirty-three children. 

3. The major type of assistance reported by thirty 
four teachers was classroom aide. Twenty-seven teachers 
reported parent volunteers and tv/enty teachers had high 
school or college student help. Six teachers reported 
diagnostic'-prescriptive teachers as helpers. 

4, Teachers perceived that the MSTOI confirmed 
their ow^ accuracy in identifying children with learning 
disabilities. The response indicated that 81.2 percent 
supported this statement . 

5. Teachers perceived learning disabled children 
In terms of judgmental characteristics, such as '*with- 
drawalj*' ''hyperactivity,'* ^'aggressiveness , ''short atten- 
tion span/' etc. All teachers reported that they had 
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observed at least two or more of these characteristic 
behaviors in learning disabled children. All six 
characteristics listed in the survey instrument were 
observed by 33 percent of the teachers. The charac-- 
teristic listed by the least number of teachers was 
nevertheless noted by 55,1 percent of the respondents. 
This appeared to indicate that teachers are comfortable 
with these Judgmental design.ations, 

6, Teachers did not find that these behaviors^ 
designated by judgmental terms, were adequately identified 
in the MSTOI, The response indicated that 75,4 percent of 
the teachers found that these characteristics were not 
adequately identified in the MSTOI. 

7, When asked about the average number of children 
in their previous classes whom they considered learning 
problems J the respondents estimated about 16,83 percent 

of their total class population^ if their class size had 
been about the same as the size of their present classes. 

8, Additional class time for verification of learn-- 
ing disabled children was required in the past by 52*2 
percent of the teachers, 

9, Teachers spent much less classroom and out-of^ 
classroom time in previously identifying learning disabled 
children than they were required to spend in administrating 
the MSTOI. 

10* Teachers reported that in the past they were 
almost solely responsible for remediating learning problems 
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and this had to be done within the content of their regu- 
lar classrooni prograrn. This was the response of 76*8 per-- 
cent of the respondents. As to their post-MSTOI eKpecta- 
tions, 68 . 1 percent axpected that the same situation would 
prevail, in spite of all the time and expense expended in 
the administration of the MSTOl . The chi square computa- 
tions indicated the level of significant difference between 
pre-MSTOI report and post--MSTOI expectations as ,238 with 
1 degree of freedom at the ,05 level of significance. This 
showed no significant change in expectations of help. Most 
teachers still expected to be solely responsible for reiiie- 
dlatlon in their classrooms, 

11, Teachers' report of the type of assistance they 
would piefer to have in working with learning disabled 
children Indicated great agreement in their pre--MSTOI and 
post-MSTOI preference. Smaller classes were the first 
choice of 31,9 percent of the teachers in response to both 
pre- and post-MSTOI preferences* A classroom aide was 
listed by 26.0 percent in the pre--MSTOI question and In-^ 
creased ^to 30.4 percent of the teachers for the post-^MSTOI 
preference. The chi square computations indicated the 
level of significant difference between the pre--MSTOI and 
post-MSTOI preferences , 

12. Only 36,2 percent of the teachers reported 
that In previous years they had refrained from definitely 
identifying a child as having a learning problem* Of 
this percentage, 66*7 percent reported that they refrained 
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because of possible developmental immaturity , 38*9 percent 
refrained because of child* s unf aniiliarity with a new 
situation and the need for time to adjust, 27 ,8 percent 
refrained because of difficulty in getting remedial help 
for the child, and 13,8 percent listed "other*^ as the 
reason for refraining. 

13, Concerning teacher contribution of ideas or 
suggestions to the formulation of the MSTOI, only 5,8 
percent had had any input, with 73,9 percent reporting 
that they had no opportunity for input and 20,0 percent 
leaving the item blank, A 76.8 percent of the teachers 
reported that they would have wanted to contribute ideas 
and suggestions to the formulation of the MSTOI, 

14, Teacher reponse indicated that 87.0 percent 
did not believe that more children with learning problems 
were Identified through the MSTOI than through informal 
cl ass room obser vat Ion . 

15, Teacher response indicated that 69,6 percent 
did not believe that the nature of the learning disability 
was more accurately pinpointed through the MSTOI than 
through teachers' informal classroom observation. 

16, Teacher response indicated that instead of 
filling out the MSTOI for all their students, 87.0 per- 
cent would rather have filled it out Just for the children 
who are not within the broad norms of acceptable kinder- 
garten behavior . 
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17, Open'-ended comments were made by 55,1 percent 
of the teachers. They lend themselves to classification 
in five categories. Several teachers made comments fit- 
ting into more than one category* The majority of the 
comments were general and specific expressions of concern 
regarding the MSTOI . The t ime-'Consuming aspect of MSTOl 
received the most comment. Other comments indicated un-^ 
happiness with the loss of teaching time* Some expressed 
objection to the increased clerical and secretarial burden 
required by administration of the MSTOI, There were ob- 
jections to child labeling and data bank storing of in- 
formation. Some teachers regarded the MSTOI as an asset 
in producing state uniformity in identifying learning 
disabled children and some eKpressed opinions concerning 
the survey instrument used in this investigation* 

Finally, the findings indicate that the teachers 
are involved and committed to the task of identifying 
children with learning disabilities and are eager to 
eKpress their opinions regarding the matter. 

Conclus ions 

The findings Justified the following conclusions: 
1. Teachers perceived that they could identify 
children with learning problems as effectively by their 
own informal methods as by use of the structured instru- 
ment . 
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2. There was no difference in this perception 
between inexperienced and experienced teachers, 

3. The administration of the structured instru-- 
ment did not serve to sway the teachers to change their 
attitude toward it. 

4. The institution of the structured observation 
program did not serve as an indication to teachers that 
they would have more help in working with children who 
have learning problems. 

5. A majority of inexperienced and experienced 
teachers spent more than a week of classroom time in 
administering the structured instrument and this time 
was considered as an infringement on teaching time. 

6* A majority of inexperienced and experienced 
teachers reported that they had previously not refrained 
from definitely identifying children with learning prob- 
lems * 

In addition to conclusions relating to the major 
and sub-hypotheses, the following conclusions were justi-- 
fied concerning related factors: 

1, Teachers preceived that some behaviors, 
designated in judgmental terms, were omitted from the 
structured instrument » 

2* The administration of the structured Instru- 
ment was more time-consuming than successful informal 
methods previously used. 
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3. Additional assistance is needed for the busy 
teacher to successfully remediate learning problems. 
Teachers perceived smaller classes and classroom aides 
as a help in working with the learning disabled child. 

4. A majority of the teachers would have wanted 
to contribute ideas and suggestions to the formulation 
of the structured instrument, although very few had ac- 
tually been involved. 

5. A majority of the teachers perceived that the 
structured instrument, when compared to informal methods, 
did not aid in identifying more learning disabled chil- 
dren, nor did it pinpoint more accurately the nature of 
their learning disability; 

6. A majority of the teachers indicated that, if 
the structured instrument must be used, they would prefer 
to fill It out just for the children who are not within 
the broad norms of acceptable kindergarten behavior. 

7. Finally, the high percentage of conments, 
many of them lengthy, and the remarkable promptness in 
responding to this purely voluntary survey, is indica- 
tive of teachers' concerns relating to the MSTOI. 

Recommendations 

The attitudes of teachers are a strong force in 
molding the educational programs of any school system. 
It is especially important for teachers to have a posi- 
tive attitude toward a program, such as the screening 
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of kindergarten students for possible learning disabili- 
ties, which assigns them such a vital and fundamental 
role. The attitudes of teachers will, to a large degree, 
determine the success of the early identification prograin* 

School administrators and officials should be cog-- 
nlzant of teacher concerns in this matter. While the 
MSTOI is based on the observations of the teacher, as a 
competent professional, it burdens that same teacher with 
many time-consuming, non-professional tasks. This is a 
blow to the teacher *s professional self-esteem and also 
Interferes with the teacher *s eKecution of her prof es-- * 
sional duties. 

Based on the literature, the findings from this 
investigation j and the professional experiences of the 
researcher, the following recommendations are made: 

1, It is recommended that time and money not be 
spent needlessly on a task which teachers perceive they 
can perform just as effectively without the structured 
Instrument (MSTOI). Instead, these resources should be 
applied to the delivery of effective services to the 
child with a learning problem, 

2, It is recommended that the structured instru- 
ment be drastically revised, and that the Maryland State 
Department of Education seek other methods of complying 
with the state mandated requirement for universal screen- 
ing of all entering kindergarten students. 
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3. It is recommended that a follow-up study be 
undertaken to ascertain if teachers' perceptions and 
expectations have been accurate, 

4. It is reconmended that a follow-up study be 
made to determine if any change in teacher attitude 
occurs after the computer print-out is returned and 
remediation support is made available, if indeed such 
help does materialize. The data from this present study 
can serve as a baee line for that future investigation, 

5. It is recommended that this research be re- 
peated in other counties to see if the findings are 
universal and not merely applicable to the specific 
population in the specific county. 
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TEXT OF TELEPHONE MESSAGE 

I am writing a paper for a university degree 
program on teacher attitude toward methods of identi- 
fying children with learning problems* You are included 
in my random sample* My I send you a survey question^ 
naire? . . * , It will eome to you via United States 
Postal Service during the first week in November* The 
data will be reported anonymously and in aggregate form* 

Thank you for consenting to participate in this 

study. 
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APPIOTIX B 

TRANSMITTAL LETTER TO SURVEY RESPONDENTS 
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Dear 



November 1^ 1975 



As you know from our telephone conversation, I am writing a paper 
about attitudes of teachers toward methods of Identifying children with 
learning problenii for a course in a university program. (In this paper * 
the term "learning problems" refers to difficulties * regardless of 
etiology (cause), which interfere with the child's functioning and pro- 
greas within the broad noCTis of expected kindergarten behavior*) 

Thank you for consenting to complete the enclosed survey question- 
naire which la needed In my study. Please fill It out as soon as 
possible and mall It to ma In the enclosed stamped , addressed envelops 
by November 15. 

All data will be anonymous and will be used in aggregate fora only. 
If you are Interested, a suiratiary of the findings will be sent to you* 

I appreciate your efforts In taking time from a busy schedule to 
participate In this survey. 

Many thanks for your cooperation. I hope that I csn reclproeate 
and assist in any study that you may be doing. 



Sincerely^ 



Beatrice R. MetalltE 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Oakland Terrace 

Elementary School 
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LETTER FROM DELEGATE RICHARD RYND 
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Ms* Beatriaa R. Metalit^ 
11202 Newport Mill Road 
Kensington^ Md. 207&5 

Dear Hm^ Metalitzi 

I reeaived yaur letter regarding HS234, Let me answer y©ur 
quest ions iitmt as you have asked them* 

1) There was no Federal legislation regarding this par- 
ticular bill, n©r was there any threat of withdrawal of 
funds if thia bill was not paasedp 

2) I have no knowledge as to the contrast to develop and 
validate the inatrument" in relation to a Merehantviile ^ New 
Jersey, firm* I have no idea now^ nor then, that there was 
any contract to be let to anyone; in fact, testimony at the 
time gave me the impression that testing would be entirely 
in the hands of the State Board of Eduaation and they would 
take charge of making sure the subdiviona followed through 
on this testing. 

The reason for my putting in the bill and my intent of the 
bill are as foilows. I felt at the time, because of personal 
experienees . that children ware not being properly tested be- 
fore getting into th^^ public educational system. Many of the 
children who are now behavior problems and children with low 
reading capabilities- are simply those children who at an 
early age were never determined to be children with learning 
disabilitiei . 

Again « the intent of this bill was to call to the attention 
of tha profeasionals of the public school system those children 
at an early age who have learning disabilities and to provide 
proper programa to care for those disabilities* 

1 hope this answers your questions relating to H1234, 




RH/rs 



Senator Margaret Sahweinhaut 
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APPENDIX D 

MAHYLAND SYSTEMATIC TEACHER 
OBSERVATION INSTRUMINT 
(MSTOI) 
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if; v/hleh typt of flail has ihii child betn pUefd? 

O Regular ClaiifQQfn 

O Spcfhl Ciasirasm 

O Ciaisrsom in m Centinuum Ichsgl 

O Ri^iQUftt RSDfTI 



MARYLAND SYSTEaiATIC TEACHER OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 



1, Says "huh*' or "what" after hs has bein told iQmethfng of aikid i qutHiQn. 

2, Finhhei task late, 

3> Can tcl! about a pieiurt vvhils looking at If. 

4. Namcj and locatci at least five narts ef his h§dy. 

i. Knocks over lliin^i whtn feaghini far them* 

6. Fumbles for vvoroi, uies a wiong word, Qf lays ht fsffst whit hi was trying !□ say. 
' 7. Cringes Or pulls av/Dy when ipprQaghid fay athiri. 
8, Can reeegnizt ©wn name in print, 
i. Stays vAiU tht actiyity at hand, 

10, Can tell about a fcEent senoel aetivitv ii.e*. field irlsL 

11. Follovifs difeciiens. 

II. Can rejifat linuncfs suqh ai "I like ts play Qutsidi'* in eorrect erder. 

13, DfO^vsy. sit epy, er sleeps. 

14, Nimes common Qb|ects such as ehair, disk, tabft. 

15, Fights, shsuis, er shakes hii fist as a pfeferrtd meani of sofvlng pFeblemi. 

16, Id^ntifips Nkentises and diffe?en£g| in pictures, objieis and fdrmk 

17, Gives Ov/n name and age whin isked. 
IS, Stares into spage, 

19* Can Identify colors (i,f,. red, ytltgw, blue, gfien) by name, 

20. Says, "I can'i" when pfesenitd with school fasNs, 

il. If child prmt« ht prints words, Iclteri and/or nUmDers b ikwards. - 
22* Hurts children and/or anirnau for no apparent reiion. 

23, Sptech is yhdefslindable, 

24, Works and solvti pfOblcms indeDindenily. 

25, Diitroyi or damagci things, breaki toys* 

2D. Maiehei ob|e£ii to (iictufes (|.f,^ toy truck to picture of tryskK 

27, Geti along with other children in wariOus sifuati€nf« 

28. Can tell about a storv aftef liiienma to it. 

21, Stumbles, iripi or falll. 

30, Can copy a eircle. iQuare, and trianqle lo that It is reEogniaablf. 

31, Can tell how many ©b|ects up to five. 

32, Classifies obiU€ts by categories, such ai food or clothing, 

33, Speaks m icnicnees of more than three wordk 

34, niscrmiinjtcs bkMkVvt'fi fine t^iffarLMiEts Ml Sounds hajrd bOy* toyj, 
^w. «^tr^iEijt;| J ihr^y ^^ii ^lyiurt in^tf tn kyiitci li^yucii^it. 

30, nflells stofy in corrcci i^queniial order. 
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Signjture of Tejchcr {Use No. 2 Pencil} 



MC^S FQliM 31Q'|}, July 1% 



m% TfiMi OMifi fi*^\\tUin\ 
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APPENDIX 1 
SURVEY INSTRUMENT 
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SURVrf QU1STI0!^*AIHE ON TEACHER ATTlTUDl TOWARD IDEKTinCAnON OP 
GHlLDRiN WITH LEARNIKG PROlLmS* 

Csmpsrlson of taaeher informal matheds «tth the ?!atyland iystefnatle 
Taaeher Obsirvstlsn Initru^ant ^STOI). 



Hew many year i have you taught klndergar^eii 
(Ineluding tht ourrent §ts@§Cer)? 

How wany children art In yeuf preiiTie classt 



What assistmmm do you havt? 
(ipisify numhar of hoyfi per week.) 



aide 



A.H. 



parent vsluntter ^ 



efliia rasQurce toom 
other (specify) . 



^ yeu believe the MSTOI li affeetlve in Identlfyiflg 
children with learning probleniil yss 

Do you believe that you, af a tfiadher^ ean be 
effective in identifying children with learning 
problenii by using your own infotlnpl ©bservatlons ^ 

yei 



Do y©u believe the MSTQl h^i conflrined your 

IdenElf ication by infonnal techntques? yes 

Some educational reiearch studiei iay that 
early childhood teacheri are very accurate in 
identifying children with pocentisl learntni 
problemi using informal claisreom ©bgervatlon* 
Other studies conclude gtherwlse, ^Itage 
circle at the right the percentage figure 
which most cloiely indicatei your e§tlf!iatt 
of your c^n past accuracy^ 

A study by a researcher found that teachers 
most frequintly describe children with learning 
problems as eKhibiEing the behavior patterns 
listed on thfe righc. Please Indicate by checks 
in the blanks theee behavlori which ^ based en 
your experience t you have found to be eharacter- 
iitic of children with learning pfoblesii^ 

Do you believe the MSTOI adaquatQly Identiflea 
behaviors for tlie above characteristics? yea 




withdrawal 

hyperactivity 

aggresilveneia 

short attention 
span 

i!lSiffy"»p°''- 
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Survey qvesClonnaire/idancifl cation of children with learning problema, Page 2. 



10. 



11. 



12, 



13. 



1^. 



15. 



16, 



In past years s what wai thq average nirabar ©f 
children in y©ur class w^hsin you csnsidtred to 
have learning probletns? (Please clrcLi Che 
appropriaCe number at Ehe tlghc ,) 

III prevteui yeari, after yQu bad absorbed 
children d uring your rggiilaf cl^isroom progra^i 
wan additional tlma required to Identify these 
chlldc'en who had learning problems? 

If additional tipe wa^ neirfcd, ^hat tlie 
aviraga ttme required f©r aich ehlld? 
(Circle the teit response In eacih o£ tlJi 
tvQ columni €t the rlghCa Thi eoluoias 
sliow time in minutas*) 



Did you racelva a slgnificanc amgunC p£ help 
in werklng w^lth your chlldran who had leaxn* 
trig prablems? 

T© the eiccent that you aould fit tha rewedlattoQ 
into your clasaro&m prQgranii %^ere you almesC 
salely rciponsible for woirklng with yeur learn- 
ing prgblew children? 

what arranianittit for aailitinei woul-d ^ou 
have preferred? Please tank the alphabet^ 
ically arrangid Iteiae at the right Ctom I 
CO 6t with I as Che wowt deelrgd, Plaase 
specify and rank any other itm belo^. 
Other 



12 3 4 5 
* ? 8 9 10 



ysi _ 




clas^^ 


eutside 


rsOm 


X ipe 








0 


C 


IB 


IB 


30 


30 


45 


4S 




QOra 



yea 



3^ai 



no 



aide 

crisis teacher 
mott mmtmtt&X$ 
reiource teachev 
ssialler elaigei 



In previoua years » did you tefmin from dafln* 
Itily Identifying a child aa having a learning 
probltss? 



yes 



17, 



18, 



19. 



If yeu did rafratn^ wara an^ of the following 
your reaaon for deing ao? Indicate by chaek mark* 

a, pqgilble developmenEal iranaturlty 

child*! unfamtllarlcy ^ith new gttuatlon 
difficulty in getclng remediation help 
fer the child 

othar (itieclfy) ^ 



d. 



Did you have an opparcunlty to contribute any Ideaa 
or suggiscioni concernltig forniulatign ot Che Miroi? 
Vfhat was your atcltudi tovatd th^ MITOI bafere y^u 
ictually uaod Ic? (Please chsck one chdloe 
at the ri|ht*) 

Other ^apgg>4fy)- - ■ 



reluctant 
neucral 
pleased 
enthuslastlg 
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Survey quisttonnalre/ldanelf icat Ion of ehlldren with leartilni probleBS, page 3, 

20. De you bglitve that froite chlldran with Igarnlng 

problsina wer^ idc^ntlfied through MSl'OI Chan yoti 
would hava identified through ififprniaL alassroom 
©beervatipn? 



21. 



22. 



23. 



24, 



26, 



27. 



28, 



29. 



yes 



Do you bellevt the nature of the liarnlng probleni vaa 
more acGuratcLy pinpointed throu|h MSTOI than thffsugh 
your Inforrtial claisroom observation? 

On the average, how loni did It take yoy to gather 
Inforsia^lon and to fill out MSTOI for each child? 
(Flaasg oncircle tha best raspgnsa tn each eelinnn 
at the right,) 

Does the class tlnie used tov MSTOI reprasanC an 
ifif ringament en klndergartefi teaching titne? 

Do you believe that y^eu will now (eince 
MSTOI) have more halp in -woi^king ^Ith 
chlldran who hava Ifarnlng problema than 
you hava had In pfevious ^ftara? 

No^^ thiC you have uied tha MSTOI, do yeu 
bellavg that, excipt for advlci from the 
EducatlQiial Minagemant Team (©If), you will 
be almost aoleiy reipsnelbla far dtallng 
with remtdlatlon of children with Itarnlni 
problatns? 



yes 


fto 


clasi- 


l^tsld© 










0 mln. 


0 tain. 


15 *' 


IS 


30 


'\0 " 


45 " 


45 " 


more 


no ra 



yas 



no 



yas 



yai 



no 



Now that you hava used the MSTOI, vhlch of 
the ktndiof help listed on tha right would 
you prefer to havt In your rifnidiation pro*^ 
gratii for children with learning problinis? 
(Numbar from 1 to 6; IAq . 1 is moat 
daglrabl^, ) 

Rather than fill out Che MSrOl for all your 
itudinti i would you prefer to mal^e It out 
just for thi chlldran who are not within 
the broad norrns of acciptable klndafgartan 
bahavler? 

Would you have wantad to contrlbuta Ideas or 
iu|geBtions to the ' fomiula tlon of MSTOI? 

Now that you have used tha MSTOI for each 
child In your class, what Is your prastfit 
attitude toward It? CPliSie cheek ona .) 



tide 

Qrlslp titchef 
mora mitarlalg 
rasoiirce teaehar 
smaller classes 
Dthar (specify) 



yai 



yos 



ra luctanc 
ntutral 
pleased 
anthusiastlc 



ether (ipeclfy) 



30. If you hav# cenOTints, pleaae put them on the back of thti page, Than)^ you. 
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m EiAmm of a chi sqijaee analysis 
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CHI SQtlARE ANALYSIS FOR SXIB-HYPOTHESIS 1 
CI terns #1 and #5. Data shown in Table 10) 



2 ^ ^(fo^fe)^ 



X ^ ^ fa 



yes no Totals 

years or less 22 0 22 

years oar more 43 3 46 

Totals 65 3 68 

for 5 years or less-»-yes - 21,03 



for 5 jrears or less--no - - ,97 



22 X 


65 


68 




22 X 


3 


68 




46 X 


es 


68 




46 X 


3 


68 



for 6 years or more--yes - ^ 43,97 



for 6 years or more—no - - - 2*03 



Then substituting the above nurnuers froni the 2x2 

2 

ble into the formula, cQmputat ions can be made for x 
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fo fe 



22 


- 21 


.03 ^ 


.04 


0 




.97 = 


.97 


43 


- 43 


.97 = 


. 02 


3 


- 2 


.03 = 


.46 



X - 1»49 , with 1 degree of freedom was 

reported ^ which was not signif- 
icant at the ,05 level of sig-- 
nif ican ce* 
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